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By daylight . . . . by artificial light . . . . by firelight . 

there are some rooms that always look alive—and 
others that don’t. The life comes in with wisely- 
chosen furnishings, when the fabrics fill the room with 
their own reflected brightness. Before long there'll 
be charming Sundour fabrics available for you to 


pick just the ones to wake your own rooms into life. 


Sundour 
FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 


@ N10 








You’ve no money to burn? 





Then Four Square is the tobacco for 
you! Thanks to prime leaf and 
skilful blending, there’s no wasted 
dottle with Four Square—every pipe- 
ful burns cool and sweet to the 
last shred. 


FOUR SQUARE | 


by Dobie’s of Paisley. 


Original blends (4/54 oz.): 
matured Virginia and origi- 
nal mixture. Empire blends 
(4/14 oz.) : cut cake, mix- 
ture, ripe brown, curlies. 
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Great argument 





murphy 


DEALER 











Mains only. 
Price £39.14.5 
Including 
Purchase Tax. 


MURPHY RADIO LTD., WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
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THE SWITCH FAMILY ROBINSON 
Father minds his own business 


ALL RIGHT, THEN, 
- 1 DO OWN A PART 
OF ITAND SO DO You 
AND THE SENSIBLE 
THING IS TO TAKE 
CARE OF IT. USE 
ELECTRICITY- 
DON'T 
it! 































THREE LIGHTS LEFT 
ON UPSTAIRS! DO YOU 
THINK | OWN 
THE POWER 
STATION? 






















WELL, YOU DO 
OWN A LITTLE PART 
OF IT, DEAR, DON'T 
YOU? IT's BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY NOW 

.. REMEMBER. 














BOTH PHIL! THE 
LESS WE USE THE 
MORE THERE'LL BE 
FOR THE FACTORIES 
AND THE SOONER THE 
COUNTRY WILL GET 
ON ITS FEET AGAIN. 












ARE YOU BEING 
PATRIOTIC, DAD, 
OR JUST KEEN ON 
CUTTING THE 
LIGHT BILLS 
DOWN ? 





- 
— 





ECTRIicriry FACT as 

Do you realise that Britain now owns the largest electricity eae in 
the world—the British Electricity Authority? Yet today we still have not enough 
plant to supply all the electricity we need! But great plans for more and more 
electricity are well in hand. British Electricity Authority. 
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First-class return 


for your money these days... the 
lasting wear and recognized elegance 
of Dent’s Gloves . . . traditional 
companions of the well-groomed man 


cme 





DENT’S GLOVES 


Hand in Glove with Style for over 150 years 











You're in the best of 
company with a 


You can see Sunveam quality 
at a glance — and you experi- 
ence it the instant you are 
astride a Sunbeam bicycle. 
No other bicycle in the world 
has that su: *rfine finish, that 
smooth si running, both 
of which come from quality 
of the highest order in 
materials and craftsmanship. 


BIRMINGHAM - 11 





SUNBEAM CYCLES LIMITED 
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Your @ deserves regular grooming too. It will run for thousands 
of miles with little attention, but a regular check-up will ensure 


matchless @}) performance. Your @p dealer is ready to do this, 
with ‘@)-trained " advice and service. 


THE (MD) CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES fy \ femal 


Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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‘ Diplomat ’—a semi-brogue 
for town and country. Good leather... 

.. a famous last . . fine craftsmanship 
. . characteristics of 


Churel’s famous English shoes 


made by Church’s of Northampton 
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By APPOINTMENT 
‘ TOWET SOAP MAKERS 
w BROWNLEY L CO LTO 
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The 


ANnNAARARARD 


| Craftsmanship 
>| of over half 


-| acentury is 


ANANA 


exp ressed in 


KANAAARA 


Bronnley soap. 


| Icomuley 


LONDON: W'3 
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a new lipstick 
for the ‘new beauty’ 


Goya Pink . . . the most feminine of 
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reds for the new feminine look in 
beauty. Six other lovely shades, 


Twice the size of ordinary lipsticks. 


7/9d. each including 
Purchase Tax, 








161 NEW BOND. STRE 
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Norseman _- 
Harris Tweed -: 


Overcoats ¥ 
for 


discriminating people 


Made by 


A. B. HARGREAVES @& Co., Ltd., Chorley, Lancs." 
@ HT 
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the Chilprufe Album 


This is OUSAN 


Susan has a grown-up sister who last term 























WILL HE? 


Will our wrestler get the other down? He 

may, but his opponent will get up again quickly. 
It’s like that with woollen fabrics—or with rayons 
that are branded TEBILIZED. Rayons branded 
TEBILIZED are not uncrusheble—even wool is not 
that. But their power to resist and recover from 
creasing makes TEBILIZED brand rayons most 
attractive in wear—they drape beautifully—and 
of course it makes them most serviceable. 


FABRICS BRANDED TEBILIZED 
FOR TESTED CREASE-RESISTANCE 























OLD BLEACH 


another name for quality and one of 
the oldest registered brands extant: 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


and 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO, LTD. RANDALSTOWN, N. IRELAND 


brought home some “botany specimens.” 
So Susan ever helpful may now be seen 
dredging the stream in the big meadow 
for fresh exhibits. Farmer frequently re- 
marks that it’s a wonder she “doesn’t 
catch her death,” but Susan is hardy and 
has worn Chilprufe from birth. 


Chilprute 


hye 
HILDREWN 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardi- 

gans, Buster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for 

Babies, Pram Toys and Man-tailored Coats 
for Children. 







Supplied only through 
Chilprufe Agents 
CHILPRU FE 
LIMITED 
LEICESTER 


CH 7U 












NOTHING 
SO HANDY 


for the daily 


UN 


NOTHING SO 
EFFICIENT 














The cleaner that cares for 
the valuable carpets of 
R.M.S. “Queen Elizabeth” 
and R.M.S.“Queen * a 
many luxury hotels, 
mansions, flats and in- 
stitutions is obviously the 
cleaner for your home. 














GENERATING 
VACUUM CLEANER 


Chosen for R.M.S.s 
“ Queen Elizabeth”’ and “ Queen Mary”’ 








BURRACE & BOYDE LTD. - NORTHAMPTON 
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L’APERITIF PAR EXCELLENCE 










—the vermouth 
with tke true French accent is here again 


NO(GGY PauAt 


REAL full strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


0 
& Imported by 
& Wm. Chas. Anderson " 
eS, & a Z=<= 










8, Lime Street, 
E.C.3. 











PEARCE DUFFS 


Custard & Jellies 


fa * 
| pleasure 
to serve 
\ says Mrs, P, DEE 





CUSTARD POWDER - JELLIES - BAKING POWDER - BLANCMANGE POWDER 
PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA ROAD, LONDON, 8.E.16. 











where tn the World does 


Quality count as much _ 
aS th DIAN SOMES 
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Priceless Chippendale 
enshrines _ Britain’s 
regard for beauty. In 
cigarettes, too, quality 
counts most. Since 
1883 Gold Flake have 
been justly famous 
for their quality and 
perfect blending of 
fine tobaccos. 


wittss GOLD FLAKE CIGARETTES 
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The cottage weavers of Old Kilmarnock made 
very beautiful carpets, but only enough to supply a few 
favoured homes. By testing every type of modern machine 
against the primitive looms and keeping only the best fea- 
tures of the old crafts, we were able to produce enough fine 


carpets every week to meet the needs of thousands of homes. 


Mothproof CARPETS 
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G00D NEWS 





Orders can now be accepted for Sherry | 
imported under Government Licence. | 
Limited quantities of the following pre- 
war brands of Harvey’s Sherries are | 
also available. | 
CLUB AMONTILLADO, 
MERIENDA, pale dry, 
FINO, light pale dry, 
GOLDEN, 
ANITA, light brown, 
at the controlled price of 20/- per bottle. 
Unfortunately Bristol Milk and Bristol | 
Cream will not be available until the im- | 
port restrictions are entirely withdrawn. 


MARVELS 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristle vf | 





FOUNDED 1796 } 

Wine Merchants to His Majesty the hing 

London Office : 40, King St., St. James’s,S.W.1 | 
Cvs-28 


There’s nothing 
new under the sun! 








Much truth in that old saying, Mr. Barratt! We hear a 
lot, for instance, about Mr. Bevan’s National Health 
Service. But I could tell him of a national health service 
that’s been running many a long year. And that’s a 
shoe service. Health through walking! Headquarters 
Northampton, branches throughout the country. 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches throughout the country 
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pleasures 
of the picnic.. 


It’s not necessarily bow much you 
eat, but just as likely what you 
eat that brings on indigestion ; 
hurried meals and worry are other 
causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner’s” won world fame for 
the speedy relief of indigestion. 
The stress of modern life and diet 
restrictions make the need for 
“Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges” equally great to-day. Prices 
1/7 and 3/9 from Chemists, or 
address below. Send a postcard 
for Free Sample in Pocket Case. 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 
143 New Bond Street, London, W.1 





for Indigestion 











Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS anger 








Your Hair Brush. 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 
Brush and Mirror Maanteataver, 
(Dept. 
64 St. Paul's Pm wn LONDON, E.C.4 




















PURELY PERSONAL 


EPRESSION.CENTRED 

OVER ICELAND ... per- 
haps they haven’t heard of King 
Six 1/7d. Cigars. 

















Rifarmo- Ltd. 
INTERNATIONAL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 





39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W,! Jam 
| 


ano ar NEW YORK %& rec: MAYFAIR 0218 








EVANS | 
CIDER 


“GOLDEN PIPPIN™ 
MILLS 


SA 
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SOLE MAKERS 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO. (ino Suon) LTD. 
MIDEMARSEEEREFORD. Established 1850. 





Soles | Enguiries to- 


EVANS & RIDLER LTD. CLEHONGER, HEREFORD. 





: Sead | 


THE 37 |b. Carp caught at 

Hampton Court in 1915 is still 
remembered amongst anglers. 
‘It is the ambition of many ELO 
reel owners to equal such 
catches as these. 








Manufacturers: 
BIRKBYSLTD. 
| LIVERSEDCE, 

YORKS. 
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Are you getting your 


EXTRA nourisH MENT? 


People who tire easily and 
















lack energy often need 
vitamin reinforcement of 
their diet. 
rapidly beneficial in such 
Two capsules daily 
(easily swallowed with 
water) provide your supply — 


‘Supavite’ is 


cases. 


of the essential vitamins A, 
B,, BG), C, D and E, 
plus Iron, Calcium and 
Phosphorus in correct pro- 
portions. 5/- a box. 


CAPSULES 











Special Offer/ 


Ever-Ready 
Razor 


2 Ever 







IN A NEAT 
PLASTIC 





IT’S THE WEIGHT BEHIND THE EDGE THAT 
GIVES SMOOTHER, EASIER SHAVES 
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MORRIS DESIGN APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 


* In CAIRO 
they’re saying... 








, Exports have first call on Morris 
Cars and a home quota is especially 
earmarked for delivery to such 
essential users as Government 
Departments, the Police, etc. 


Sin going t0 have a 
MORRIS* 


A 
we Morris Motors Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. 
“ sce Export Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, & 41 Piceadilly, London, W.1 


C.4IM 

















Getting down to it 


Just a moment, Sir. Let’s get down to 
facts about that Sebel armchair. Ah! 
The seat and back is all one sheet of 
resilient steel, givingeyour body full support. 
No wonder you look so comfortable. It’s a convenient 
chair, too. The feet are rubber shod; they won’t slip, 
scratch a floor or tear a carpet. Thirty armchairs can be 
stacked in a pile the height of a man. They can be clamped 
together in rows for use in entertainment halls — and 
unclamped in a moment. They are light, immensely 
strong, protected against the weather, and finished 

in fourteen attractive colour combinations. All 

this .. . and inexpensive too. You'll find Sebel 

furniture for offices, restaurants, homes and 

factoriesin our leaflets. Write and let us know 

your needs. Thank you, 

Sir, now it’s your turn. 













This chair is a product of our parent com- 
pany, D. Sebel & Co, Ltd., and is covered by 
granted and pending world patents, registered 


j designs and registered trade marks. 


SEBEL 
‘STEEL ECHAIRS 


LZ 


See leaflet N2 


SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., 
39-41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 0786-7-8-9. 
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2/8 for ten 


(incl. tax) 


ihette 


. .» cheaper, less tax, than pre-war ! 














CRITTALL 
os 





an engineering product 
MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECT TOSITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 














The sit jor the critical listener... 


“the GF &.C. TABLE MODEL 
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That’s one reason for my lifelong loyalty to this 
‘tobacco of curious cut’. Economy! I’ve never known 
such a leisurely and lasting smoke. Another reason, 
between ourselves, is that I strongly suspect ‘Three 
Nuns’ of being the very best. 


EMPIRE BLEND ORIGINAL 


A blend of Empire and other choice 
tobaccos 





‘The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Iretand), Ltd., Glasgow. 
TN.1 








(Purchase tax £10/4/9 
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AC MODEL B.C. 4750 F DZ 

22} gns. RSS 


extra) 





SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL IN RADIO. A 5-valve, all-wave superhet of 
G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of exclusive design. 


Five press-down keys control wave change, gramophone connection, 


| mains switching. Simple tuning gets you any station you choose, with 
| 


| beautiful clarity and purity of tone. Ask your dealer. 


| THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Jhe London Charivare 








Charivaria 


THERE have been cases recently of men leaving the mines 
to enlist in the Army. Apparently they mean to follow 
Mr. Shinwell wherever he goes. 


° ° 


A railway official says the fact that more people can now 
afford to travel First Class shows that there is still plenty 
of money about. More impressive is the fact that “smokers” 

are still full up. 


° ° 


“High prices obtained for in- 
laid furniture.” — Advert. 


Black marquetry ? 
° ° 


A London stenographer 
who left the City four years 
ago in order to be a film 
actress in Hollywood has 
now returned to her old 
office in Fleet Street. This, 
we believe, is the first 
authentic case of reversion 
to type. 





°o 


A theatrical critic advises an English comedian to drop © 


his imitation of Danny Kaye. In any case it probably 
isn’t reciprocated. 


°o ° 


Two men summoned for playing pitch-and-toss in the 
street admitted they had no excuse. Not even that they 
were doing it for the sake of the wife and kitties. 


°o ° 


The protruding roots of a famous old oak in a London 
park were struck by lightning and badly damaged. Nobody 
had warned them, apparently, about the risk of sheltering 
under a tree. 


“T bought a village centenarian a pint of beer and later 
found he was only eighty,” says an American visitor. He 
is of course not the first visitor to be deceived by a fake 
antique. 

° ° 

“He was answering a question by Sir Hartley Shawcross, who 
disappears for the Crown.” —“ Lincolnshire Echo.” 
Keeps popping up again, though. 

° ° 0) 

A new bowler, who stops 
dead for an appreciable time 
in the middle of his run, is to 
have a trial for his county. 
Ambitious batsmen, how- 
ever, are advised to try some 
other method. 


° ° 


[ou Acc PENSionms| 
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A newspaper is taking a 
vote to find out the class 
of person that lives longest. Sn 
Our guess is centenarians. ie 

: va Mts tt 

London Transport reports hie. 
that seven thousand five hundred and fifty-five fewer pass- 
engers lost umbrellas last year than the year before. It is 


possible of course that seven thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five fewer had umbrellas to lose. 


° ° 


Down Metaphor Lane 
“Signor Longo declared that he did not consider April 20 a black 
day for Communism. ‘We shall overcome the adverse current [he 
said]. It will serve us as a spring-board for the future. It was no 
Waterloo.’ ”—“ The Times.” 
° ° 


A shipment of crocodiles and hyenas recently arrived in 
this country. It is understood that, if too salt, they are 
likely to be potted. 














RPHEUS, so they say, was able 
With his lyre to move the stable 
Deeply rooted oak, 
All the trees in all the forest 
Leapt and jigged and swayed and 
Morrised 
Round about the bloke. 


Not the, wild woods only rhumba-ed, 


Savage things were tamed and 
slumbered, 


Lost their will for crime, 
Bears and panthers sank in torpors 
With their heads upon their fore-paws— 
How’s that for a rhyme ?— 


Only a Rumour ? 


This was a delightful moment, 
Yet it calls for much less com- 
ment 
Than in times like these, 
Full of threats and fearful vapours, 
When one finds in all the papers 
MOLOTOV AGREES. 


What exactly he agreed to 
Does not happen (as I read) to 
Seem precisely clear. 
Still, to learn that any Russian 
Pledged himself to frank discus- 
sion 
Filled men’s hearts with cheer. 


Bags I Percy. 
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Who the flatterer? Who the 
charmer ? 
Piercing through the Soviet armour 
Whose the lyre of gold 
Turning robots into humans? 
Evidently Mr. Truman’s— 


Attlee was not told. 


Well, whatever was the notion, 
Stirred there was a swift commo- 
tion 
Not to be denied 
When the airborne “Yes” of Molo- 
tov like an adventurous swallow 
Came at Redsuntide. Evokr. 


ILL writers of children’s books kindly take notice 

that I intend to publish a slim volume called 

The Adventures of Percy the Pelican for the Christ- 
mas market, and will they please refrain, as far as possible, 
from doing the same? 

My book will be crown octavo, whatever that means, 
and will be richly—profusely is perhaps not too strong a 
word—illustrated with water-colour drawings. Percy will 
be shown wearing a light-blue jacket and will have a new 
adventure on every page. On page one, for instance, which 
is already completed apart from the drawing, he will be 
seen standing by a pool at Whipsnade lost in thought. 
The point of the pool is to reflect the under side of his 
beak, which is rarely seen. The letterpress reads: 

“Percy was a pelican who lived at Whipsnade. Although 
he was a bird and had wings he had never flown. One day 
he decided to try.” 

Many writers would have given “One day he decided 
to try” a page to itself. But they would have been wrong. 
The next page has got to show Percy in flight, and it is 
best that the child should come to it in a state of suspense, 
uncertain whether the pelican’s attempt is going to 
succeed or not. ‘Goody!’ I want the reader to exclaim 
as he or she turns the page and glimpses the picture—‘ He 
has.” 

I shall continually build up suspense in this way, by 
adroit suggestions in the letterpress that it may well be 
worth the reader’s while to turn over. Page three is stili 
in preparation, but it will almost certainly end: 

“. . . he looked down through the clouds and saw a 
Great Commotion on the ground far below him.” 

Any healthy child of six wants to know what a Great 
Commotion is. It will cost his parents twelve-and-six to 
find out. 

One of Percy’s adventures will take him into a rather 
eerie Dark Blue Wood. There will be some Good Music 
going on. “What a queer wood!” Percy will say. “‘What- 
ever is going to happen?” 

I can tell him. 


about in time to the Good Music, and then some telegraph 
420 


The trees are going to start writhing . 


wires are going to appear and dozens of little birds will 
fly up and perch on the wires, arranging themselves 
to look like the notes of the tune the Good Music is 
playing. 

“My goodness!” Perey will cry. “I wonder if Mister 
Disney will want to buy the film rights of this adventure 
of mine.” 

After this he will come out of the wood and meet a whole 
collection of rather endearing woodland creatures suitable 
for the Soft Toy trade. They will be fully described in 
the letterpress, as well as being illustrated in a number of 
characteristic attitudes, because I am not going to have 
the artist trying to pinch the copyright in their appearance. 
Nobody seems to know what manufacturers of Soft Toys 
pay for the sole right to make up small stoats in plush 
knickers, but they can have the whole set of six for a 
thousand, as far as I am concerned, and see the artist 
separately about his rake-off, because I am only interested 
in producing a Really Nice Book for the kiddies and am 
no business man in any sense of the word. 

I am thinking of putting a touch of satire into this book, 
for the grown-ups. Nothing bitter, because this is for the 
Christmas trade; the sort of thing I have in mind is a 
visit by Perey to Cloudpelicanland, where all the pelicans 
will be having cups of tea. This situation is widely known, 
and liked, as a satire on the Civil Service. It would be a 
new twist if their pouches were full of tea, so that everyone 
had a brew going all the time. Younger children would 
miss the point of course. But so they do with Swift; 
and Gulliver's Travels used to be pretty widely read in the 
nursery, for all that, in the days when it was more o7 less 
compulsory. 

So there it is. Witty and wise, profusely illustrated, the 
ideal gift for children of all ages, my little book seems 
assured of a warm place in the affections of pelican-lovers 
for generations to come. The only thing that can kill it 
is a spate of books with the same title, published on the 
same day at prices from three to six shillings lower than 
mine. So play the game, ladies. Stick to your Jumbos 
and Mrs. Titmice, and leave poor Percy tome. H. F. E. 
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“HEY FOR THE OPEN ROAD!” 
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“As a child I was the possessor of a somewhat peculiar sense of humour.’ 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


exclusively, for the uninterrupted consideration of 

Merriment would tend to set up a reaction in the 
reader and veer him towards the tragic. Hence, I shall 
intersperse my text with Sober Truths, these being easily 
recognizable as they will begin with the words ‘Sober 
Truth” and be in brackets. 

Psychological explanations of what makes people laugh 
are never convincing, because the psychologists who produce 
them do not give the impression of realizing how funny 
they are and therefore are not to be relied upon as judges 
of humour. My own theory, and as a scientist man and 
boy I should know a theory when I see one, is that it is all 
due to an undiscovered hormone. The stimulus—S— 
causes a Response—R—and this releases a Hormone— 
H—which produces Laughter—L. These wee hormones 
vary in different people, so that one will guffaw while 
another will giggle. I agree that this rather physiological 
explanation does not throw much light on why a 
stimulus will produce a reaction from one and none from 
another. But after all, life is like that: look at hay fever. 

If we read old books, as we all should do if Western 
civilization is to survive, we notice that laughter customs 
have changed since of yore. Listen carefully in the Tube, 


Te Belle-Lettre deals with Merriment, but not 





the cafeteria or the surgery, and notice how few people: 


langh ‘“‘Ho-ho,” whereas this used to be perhaps the 


commonest method of laughing. Now an_ increasing 
number of people laugh noiselessly, with merely a glint 
in the eye, a method once restricted to villains and a few 
of the more ostentatiously subtle dons. People laugh more 
at words and less at happenings than they used to do. I 
am not quite sure how to prove this to the reader, as I find 
the greatest difficulty in proving it to myself, and I have 
a paternal pride in the observation, but perhaps one way 
would be to compare the comedies of the silent screen with 
the gayer programmes of the radio. One thing we can 
all agree on is the decline of the practical joke. Life in 
the Stately Homes of England has grown progressively 
safer, and many of the younger generation of butlers are 
scarcely capable of directing the making of an apple-pie bed. 

(Sober Truth: When Dr. Johnson surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru he could have shortened the poem by 
taking the Pacific route.) 

There seems to be more merriment in the New World 
than in the Old. The inhabitants grin more widely, chaff 
more industriously and are more frequently impelled to 
slap their legs, friends, etc., to express the strength of their 
emotions. The Pilgrim Fathers seem to have quite worn 
off. I once saw a film about some plane pilots, and these 
plane pilots were always meeting one another—as was only 
natural, they being in the same film—and whenever they 
met they collapsed into uncontrollable mirth and called 
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their friends by their nicknames, of which most of the 
dialogue consisted. They made the European audience at 
our local cinema feel considerably older than the rocks on 
which they sat. Next to Transatlantic airfields, the easiest 
place to get a laugh is the Law Courts. It is interesting 
to sit in the gallery and watch the polite attempts of the 
public to raise a smile when Bench and Bar alike are 
doubling themselves up with merry jest. There was a 
famous case when a witness said he had been to the Elephant 
and Castle to telephone and the judge said it sounded like 
a trunk call; this was quoted in all the obituaries of the 
judge as the high-water mark of his scintillating wit, and 
you still find it being raked up in articles on the Judicial 
System and how the Café Royal is just nothing to it. 

(Sober Truth: If Mr. Rochester had been more affable, 
he would have got nowhere with the Help.) 

One occasional cause of Merriment is professional 
comedians and these can be found in many places, towards 
the end of piers, up north, and even at convivial dinners, 
when they are set off by tenors. The distinguishing marks 
of professional comedians are that they repeat the intro- 
ductory details of their anecdotes so that the actual point, 
however feeble, comes as a relief, and that they end their turn 
with a moral song about some such subject as optimism’s 
dispelling rain-clouds or the advantages of having a 
mother. Many of them are sad little men who look 


° 


as if they need an amateur comedian to cheer them up 
themselves. 

(Sober Truth: It is better to be a dead donkey than a 
white elephant.) 

An abyss that yawns before every merrymaker is that 
he may be betrayed into bad taste, which is why ice takes 
so much breaking up at a party. Nobody quite knows 
what degree of warming up will be considered comme il faut 
and everybody waits for someone else to make the first 
move. B. Smith is a useful guest because he gets things 
moving quickly, but an alarming one as uninhibited in the 
extreme is what he is. No ice remains unbroken after he 
gets loosed into a room, but on the other hand the proceed- 
ings never remain out of the top drawer for long. Some 
hosts make their invitation conditional on his leaving 
before the ice gets broken up too fine. Before now, at a 
party timed to be 7 for 7.15, B. Smith has got the ice broken 
by 7.5 and moved on to a party timed 7.15 for 7.30. My 
wife used to be at home the last Saturday in the month 
until B. Smith got wind of it, so she had to keep changing 
the rendezvous and communicated with her circle by code 
advertisements in the local press, until he solved the code 
and summoned this circle to a Midnight Frolic at which 
all were to be dressed as characters from Stalky and Co. 

(Sober Truth: J. van Artevelde had a better claim than 
Anne of Cleves to be called a great Flanders Mayor.) 


° 





OU have not come here to-night 
to hear a long speech from your 
chairman, and indeed when our 

excellent secretary Crankshaft did me 
the honour of asking me to take on 
the job he told me that I had been 
chosen mainly because I could be relied 
upon to be brief. You are all agog to 
hear what Sir Currymore Chutney has 
to tell us about the present state of 
India, and it is not my intention to 
stand between you and him, because 
India is a big place and has grown even 
larger since it was split up into two 
halves. If this were a political meet- 
ing and I were making a speech instead 
of being here just to introduce our 
guest I would tell you in no uncertain 
terms my opinion about the whole 
thing and express my horror of the way 
we are giving away the Empire piece- 
meal, great lumps to Pandit Jinnah 
and Mr. Nehru and slabs to Guatemala, 
not to mention Ireland which I sup- 
pose may be now regarded as ancient 
history although*I stood on this very 
platform at the time and pointed out 
that it was the thin end of the wedge 
and the writing on the wall. 

As I said before, however, I am not 
making a speech and in any case 
politics are very rightly barred at these 
meetings of the Coggleton Community 
Cultural Society, where we are all 
pledged to have no views of any sort 
about politics or religion or bread 
rationing or basic petrol or any other 
controversial subject, though when 


Six Words 


one’s baker simply gives a jeering 
sneer after you have queued up for 
half an hour to get rid of your B.U.s 
for fear of being prosecuted some of us 
may consider the whole thing a farce, 
and if Sir Stafford Cripps thinks I can 
afford to put my car back on the road 
for ninety miles a month he has got 
another think coming, and as for a 
doctor having to cut out half his visits 
to patients if he wants to go for a 
holiday it seems to me that this is a 
fine beginning for this new health 
service we have heard so much about. 

I promised Crankshaft that I would 
limit my introduction of our guest to 
six words and no more, and in my time 
I have suffered so much from long- 
winded chairmen that you need not 
have the slightest fear that I shall 
delay you two seconds longer than is 
absolutely necessary. It is always a 
mystery to me why so many chairmen 
do not realize how much annoyance 
they can cause by rambling on and on 
all about nothing. 

The truth is, I suppose, that only by 
long experience can one train oneself 
to become succinct. A good chairman 
is a great help at a meeting, and I have 
had so much experience in various 
chairs that I have often thought of 
writing a book about how it should be 
done. Personally I never prepare my 
speeches beforehand, but wait for the 
inspiration of the moment, and I 
should strongly advise any young men 
who aim at becoming popular and 
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successful chairmen to adopt the same 
tactics. Often something witty has 
occurred to me on the spur of the 
moment that has absolutely convulsed 
the meeting, and I remember once when 
I took the chair at a gathering in sup- 
port of removing the horse-trough to 
the other side of the village green a man 
laughed so much that he collapsed and 
had to be carried home on a stretcher. 
Possibly some of those present this 
evening may remember that particular 
meeting, and the overwhelming sup- 
port we obtained for our motion. 

To-night we are here to discuss India, 
and not horse-troughs, but I cannot 
help saying in passing that I consider 
the failure of the parish council to 
yield to so clear an expression of demo- 
cratic public opinion wears an ex- 
tremely sinister aspect. I make no 
charges against the vicar or the land- 
lord of the Happy Ploughboy, but I 
only say that if the cap fits they can 
wear it. 

Sir Currymore Chutney is so well- 
known to all present both as an 
honoured vice-president of the cricket 
club and a founder-member of the 
allotment society that you will all be 
familiar with his record of public 
service in India. It would be quite 
superfluous for me to mention even in 
passing the details of his wonderful 
career. He went to India in 1894 and 
became Collector of Jumnagar. In 
1895 he was promoted to Shudderpore 
and in 1896... D. H. B. 























“To the Regional Petroleum Officer . . 
rotten thing...” 


Amos Revisited 


HAVE often thought of printing some more selections 
| from the Table-Talk of my friend Amos Intolerable; 
rather less often (I judge from moments when I have 
caught the tail-end of his calculating stare) than he himself 
has wondered what I am waiting for. Sometimes he has 
almost given the impression that he is deliberately saying 
something at dictation speed—and these occasions, by the 
way, give one an interesting sidelight on the sort of thing 
he thinks worth recording. It is only because he gave me 
a quick glance (at notebook level) afterwards, for instance, 
that I realize he thought quite well of the comment he 
made when somebody present remarked in a hearty tone 
that one “mustn’t let the side down.” 
“Why, no,” said Amos. “Something might fall out.” 
I ask you! 


= * & * * * 


“T recognize,” he said once, “that my interests cover— 
or shall we say sprinkle—a somewhat limited field. Even 
in these days I should take much longer to read the paper 
if I paid any regard to sport; so simple a thing as a passion- 
ate concern for nineteenth-century theology would irrigate 
for me great tracts of what at the moment is desert in 
second-hand bookshops; and as for gardening ... I wish 
I knew something about gardening. I am very ignorant 
about flowers. I have been faithful to thee, cineraria! in 
my fashion; but .. .” 

His voice tailed off. We realized that he had been 
counting on an interruption to save him from the necessity 
of finishing the sentence, but those who could think of one 
(I myself, in my small way, might have produced something 
about “myosotis regrets’) wouldn’t humour him. 


* * * * * * 


“But a man I should like to have met,” he observed some 
time later, when the talk had quite left the subject of 
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horticulture, “is the Max Gate gardener who attended to 
the . . . Hardy perennials.” 


od ok * # * * 


A character redolent of bonhomie and good-fellowship 
(and therefore under a heavy handicap to begin with, as 
far as Amos was concerned) happened to return to the bar 
with the debris of his meal while Amos was leaning over 
having a colloquy with his favourite barmaid. It was 
difficult at first for the man to find a clear place to put the 
things down, and when at length he did so just in front of 
Amos (who was at that moment talking, in low tones) he 
was ill-advised enough to try a little banter. Looking 
roguishly from Amos to the young woman and back, the 
man paused before he went away and asked with a meaning 
chuckle “What’s between you two?” 

Venomously Amos snarled ‘“‘ Nothing except a small pile 
of filthy plates.” 


; * * 


Coming back to the table on this occasion with his drink 
he wore an unusual expression of alert and even cheerful 
reflectiveness. This baffled us until he explained “I have 
just had the satisfaction of overhearing a man pronounce 
a few words that imply whole volumes about his own 
character, his wife’s character and his home life. A man 
over there in the other bar said ‘I’m told—at least my 
wife tells me *”? Amos looked all round at the rest of 
us and then said “What a picture that calls up!” 

One of the more earnest members of our circle said 
“Tt may be an inaccurate picture, you know. I can think 
of a perfectly good reason—I mean suppose he just wanted 
to make it clear that he hadn’t had expert information 
about whatever it is, but——” 

“Oh,” said Amos, looking at him with disgust, “if you 
want to spoil everything by being charitable . . .” 
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“A friend can sometimes be made,” he observed, ‘“‘if 
you wait till your interlocutor repeats or paraphrases 
something you have said yourself and then say with great 
and enthusiastic emphasis ‘I think you're perfectly right.’”’ 

A small bright-eyed man on the other side of the table 
leaned forward at once and said with great and enthusiastic 
emphasis “I think you’re perfectly right.” But it didn’t 
look as if he had made a friend of Amos. 


* * 


I believe Amos has a certain amount of musical feeling, 
but you’d never get him to admit it. Once when we asked 
what he had thought of his visit (with another man who 
had two free tickets, and on an afternoon when he wanted 
to fill in the time between three and six) to hear a celebrated 
violinist, he said grudgingly ‘‘Oh, it was all right, I suppose. 
But it would have been a lot more interesting if he’d made 
a joke every five or six notes, like Ted Ray.” 

“T don’t mind being ‘personnel,’”’ said Amos; ‘‘I don’t 
really mind that at all. What I cannot stand is being a 
member of a section of the community.” R. M. 


° ° 


‘“‘Mrs. Hartley won the short sixth in 3, but Mrs. Kyle went on to 
reach the turn in an immaculate 36—one under scratch—and was 
two up. Then came a sudden change. 

At the 10th Mrs. Hartley exploded stone dead for a win in 4.” 

Yorks paper. 
Hardly worth it. 
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Impressions of Australia, 1948 


FTER years of restriction at home, 
life in Australia to-day seems 
absurdly vivid and foolproof. 

It is like stepping out of a grim black- 
and-white documentary film into a 
hilarious musical drama in glorious 
Technicolor. It’s quite easy to pick 
out the visitors from England. We 
stand about in corners wondering if 
we are suffering from hallucinations 
and occasionally touching things gently 
to see if they are real. 

Australia is where America was 
fifty years ago. She is short of people 
but wonderfully prosperous and she 
must have the happiest and healthiest 
children in the world. I played a little 
boy called Dick at tennis. Dick is nine. 
When he came up to the net I could 
only just see his head. But he used a 
full-size racket and hit the ball a full- 
size wallop that startled the life out of 
everyone, including of course myself. 
Little boys of eight go tearing round 
the harbours in eleven-foot sailing- 
boats that always capsize—but always 
come up again. 

It is particularly comforting to step 
into Collins Street in Melbourne in the 
fading light of an autumn evening. 
Collins Street is lined with trees. The 
buildings are rather like Edinburgh— 
the trams a little American. But the 
traffic keeps to the left and the spirit 
is unmistakably British—and proud 
of it. Time after time I have been 
touched by the way that some relic of 
our heritage is defended. 

Sydney to-day is a modern con- 
centration of energy, wealth and Neon 
light—a rollicking mixture of Glasgow 
and San Francisco. The Royal Sydney 
Show is a dazzling projection of the 
spirit of Australia, the Grand Parade 
being a mixture of the Aldershot 
Tattoo, our own Royal Agricultural 
Show and a circus. They say that 
there is nothing on earth quite like the 
Grand Parade and I can well believe it. 

This masterpiece of stage manage- 
ment is held in a great stadium with 
stands like a gigantic version of the 
Wimbledon Centre Court. On the wide 


(From our Correspondent West of Panama) 


expanse of turf, hundreds of vast bulls, 
placid cows and refined horses move in 
great concentric circles. Here and 
there a horse may refuse to keep in 
line, and now and then a Hereford bull 
may pause to leer at a demure Jersey 
passing in the adjacent grand circle. 





But everything is under the control of 
immaculate officials in hunting pink 
and the final concentration of beef is 
awe-inspiring to anyone accustomed to 
the British meat ration. 

Air travel has revolutionized trans- 
port. Australian families use air lines 
like charabancs. When I left England 
to fly round the world I felt quite a 
heroic figure. But everyone flies in 
Australia, and between Sydney and 
Melbourne the planes are full of small 
children tearing about the aircraft and 
being pulled out of the works by tact- 
ful air-hostesses. Australia believes in 
aerial glamour, and these hostesses are 
efficient, tactful, alluring and, I insist, 
rather brave. Air travel, which is so 
complicated in our British climate, is 
to-day an astonishing natural asset to 
Australia. I travelled three thousand 
miles inside the country and never 
even saw a railway station. I did 
inquire weakly about a train once; but 
it felt rather like asking for a carriage 
and pair. 

The political situation would be 
funny if it wasn’t serious. For the 


worker Australia is a dream country. 
There are thousands of jobs going 
everywhere. 


Even if you can’t read 











or write you can always get £5 a week 
for a 40-hour week. In terms of hap- 
piness, health and sport, the standard 
of living is the highest in the world. 
But the trade unions still strive to 
persuade young people that the more 
money they get and the less work they 
do, the happier they will be. As a 
result there are strikes going on all the 
time. Even so they expect the house- 
wives and mothers to keep on working 
for fourteen hours a day. But I don’t 
think even the men of Australia will 
get away with that. 

Factory workers have a lot of 
leisure, and many seem to like to spend 
it on gambling. The State runs 
lotteries and thousands bet on horses, 
on dogs, on motor-bikes and even on 
yachts. The eighteen-foot sailing-boats 
race regularly in Sydney Harbour and 
are followed by dozens of ancient ferry- 
boats and tugs bulging with punters. 
Each boat is run by a bookmaker and 





as the little yachts proceed delicately 
down the course they are pursued by 
this vulgar armada bawling out the 
odds. The effect of the spectacle on a 
sensitive member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron would be almost fatal. 

Even the most superior sailing man, 
who feels that this commercialization 
of sailing is an outrage, must admit 
that it gets results. In light winds 
these eighteen-footers stagger along 
under thousands of square feet of 
canvas—expertly balanced by a crew 
of ten. As one ocean racing expert said 
when he saw it for the first time— 
“That isn’t sailing—it’s juggling.” 

In these days no one can tell what’s 
going to happen to any country. But 
Australia has unlimited resources, a 
balanced economy and plenty to eat, 
and I believe there is nothing Australia 
can’t do. But she must have ten 
million of the right kind of people and 
in our time. Australia is no longer a 
child. Australia grown-up and facing a 
world that is hard and tough has to-day 
a rare opportunity to make history. 





a 





“Apparently they’ve installed a lift.” 


Magic in Bond Street 


NE can almost feel the keen air as one gazes across 
the wide estuary of the Dort to the line of distant 
windmills and buildings, exquisitely painted in tones 

of biscuit and blue-grey. A fresh breeze, whipping the 
waters, is filling the canvas of the sailing boats, while high 
overhead the white clouds pass serenely over a seventeenth- 
century Holland. 

This little panel, only thirteen inches high, by Salomon 
van Ruysdael (whose initials appear on a fluttering pennant) 
is one of the gems of Eugene Slatter’s Collection of Dutch 
and Flemish masterpieces, which I entreat you to visit 
even if you are not by inclination a gallery-goer. The 
twenty-five panels—mainly flower-pieces and river scenes, 
with one or two minutely-limned interiors—are on view at 
30 Old Bond Street until July 10th, and the proceeds from 
the sale of the illustrated catalogue will be given to the 
National Art-Collections Fund.* 

From a collection which contains flower-pieces by the 
Amsterdam magician Jan van Huysum, and Nicholas van 
Verendael of Antwerp, as well as works by Cuyp, Pieter 
Brueghel, and some of the “lesser” seventeenth-century 
masters, from so many panels which enchant the eye by 
their unselfconscious magic, it is impossible to single out 
any picture and dwell on it in print with half the attention 
one gives to its design and detail in the gallery. But 
consider, if only in the space of a few lines, “ Balaam and 
the Angel in a Wood,” signed by Jasper van der Lanen 
and dated 1624, which has a special claim on our attention 
by virtue of its recent discovery as an unknown work by 
a hitherto quite unknown Antwerp master. The subject—- 





* The Fund has enriched many national collections, and needs 
more supporters. Particulars may be obtained from the National Art- 
Collections Fund, Hertford House, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 
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Balaam in the midst of a mysterious wood, pulling at the 
bridle of his ass which has sunk to its knees on perceiving 
the angel with drawn sword—belongs rather to the province 
of the fanciful essayist; but it is the critic’s duty to point 
out the wonderful passages of blue, relieved by accents of 
pink and warm red provided by the robes. It would be 
sad if this haunting work did not enrich the National 
Gallery by and by, and little short of a tragedy if it were 
allowed to leave these shores. 

It would be fascinating to linger here over such other 
panels in a different genre as Van, Huysum’s “Fruit and a 
Mouse” (was ever a mouse so miraculously painted ?), but 
surely more fascinating still is the insoluble problem posed 
by every exhibition of the Dutch and Flemish realists. 
Vermeer portrayed himself; but what inkling have we of 
the mind and personality of the sitter? 

Marvellous as these panels are, still and exotic as hot- 
house blooms, more wonderful to me would be an insight 
into the inscrutable minds that conceived them three 
centuries ago. N. A. D. W. 


Stories 


TORY-TELLING is a very old-established process. If 
my readers will think for a moment of primitive man 
they will see some drawings of buffaloes and some 

decorated porridge bowls, which does not help at all but 
makes a start. After that come myths, legends, the facts 
behind Homer, the traditional origins of traditional fairy 
tales and all kinds of other evidence that people in the past 
were always telling or listening to stories; because it was 
raining, or to keep the young quiet, but with a persistence 
very satisfying to literary historians asserting that story- 
telling is as old as speech. 

Very old stories—I am still being historical, not funny 
about what you hear from wireless comedians—very old 
stories were of course spoken and not written; or if they 
were written, it would have been on some such antique 
substance as palm-leaves. Later, humanity took to parch- 
ment, which is paper made of leather gone round the edges 
and rolled up like a school photograph; but it was not 
until the invention of Caxton that the story became 
literature as we really know it, I mean English literature. 
From then on the development of the story is one long 
march of progress; from such modest beginnings as only 
those determined to do right by Shakespeare are likely to 
read, and then only so as to say they have read them, it 
works up to the eighteenth-century novel of three volumes 
containing three hundred pages each and culminates in 
the present day, when one volume can contain nine hundred 
pages. 





O far this article has been tough to the point of education, 
and I think we might take a breather and consider that 
department of the story world known as the life story. 
This in its most theoretical form is told by one person (the 
owner of the life) to one other person (the sort my readers 
have found themselves to be) and consists of talking on 
one side and listening on the other to a length and degree 
of undilution unknown in any other branch of speech not 
needing tickets. An audience of two people is unsatis- 
factory because one of them has the chance of not listening 
while the other is being looked at, and three or more would 
introduce the possibility of a clump of talk breaking out to 
one side and rather guiltily, the sort of thing you get on 
ordinary social occasions when two talkers are mentally 
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“I have an idea they resented our letting them help 
with the washing-up.” 


voted best left to each other; it works out all right then, 
if done gradually enough, but would never do for a life 
story, which calls for the raptest possible attention. This 
sort of life story does occasionally take place; you do, for 
example, sometimes get two people sitting on the floor of 
a flat eating macaroni off hot plates on their knees while 
one tells the other what amounts to Book II of a typical 
novel; but I think my readers will agree that the best life 
story, the sort that gets most events into least words, may 
occur while they are counting out the one-and-ninepence 
they still owe the gas meter even after all those shillings, 
or watching the side being taken off their bath. They 
will agree, too, if they face the matter honestly, that when 
they get talking to the person on the adjoining middle seat 
in a full train they themselves throw quite a few auto- 
biographical snippets into the conversation, if only from 
the desire to go one better. But, however it is told, a life 
story never fails in its effect, which is of being as good as 
print and all going to show. (Readers who ask impatiently 
what it all goes to show are not trying. They, as well as 
anyone, should be aware of humanity’s innate, pigheaded 
and constantly got-at belief that other people do not 
consistently exist, day in and day out, as we do.) 
Suppose we go back to where we left off: the progress of 
the novel. All I want to say about this branch of story- 
telling is that it has advanced the science far beyond the 
epics listened to in banqueting-halls, having got it en- 
tangled with life to the extent, as I was saying, of making 
the average life sound like a novel; though novels do keep 
to their distinctions, for example, in their kindly tendency 
to give middle-aged characters the Christian names they 
would have chosen for themselves instead of the unfashion- 
able horrors their parents would have foisted on them. 


OW for the short story which, unlike the novel, my 
readers have all had a shot at, though it may have been 
only a surlily undertaken episode about Harold Hardrada, 


done with thick inverted commas. The short stories of 
youth are in a class of their own; the characters will grasp 
things as often as say them, and the narrative bits run to 
more exclamation marks and less dots after sentences, 
while very rarely do you get an opening sentence so subtle 
that it sets things back half a page of explanations. My 
readers may even have tried writing a story with a subtle 
opening sentence; psychologists tell us that as many people 
as we would expect have on some mentally rainy afternoon 
sat down and turned out a paragraph which they didn’t 
get beyond because they were handicapped by using words 
they don’t use. 

A small final paragraph on those funny stories comedians 
tell us on the wireless. To be quite fair my readers should 
divide these stories into those they have heard before and 
those they don’t seem to remember having heard; statis- 
ticians say the results would surprise us, just as if we worked 
out how many wrong numbers we actually got on the 
telephone, the engineer complained to would be surprised 
at such temperate evidence. ANDE. 


°o ° 


To-day’s Accumulator 


“Mr. C. H. Lewis, prosecuting, said , & Polish subject, was 
stopped by the police in Tooley-street. One hundred and one eggs 
were found inside his shirt. For the accused it was urged that he 
had been in this country since 1911.”—‘“ Evening News.” 
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ELL me, tell me, learned Elder, 
How can I become a Welder ? 
Let me be an honest Toiler, 
Let me only weld a Boiler, 
Let me but be bound Apprentice 
While I still am compos meniis, 
Never grousing nor complaining, 
Always happy at my training. 


Like some Greek in ancient Story, 
Let me bear the Torch of Glory, 
Crimsoning the yielding Metal 
Like a blushing Poppy-petal. 
Bring me where my Torch is levelled 
Bits of Steel with edges Bevelled, 
Nobly Fluxed with cunning Mix- 
tures, 
Firmly held in Jigs and Fixtures. 
See, the stream of Sparks is blow- 
ing, 
See, the Metal gently Flowing 
Like a broad and bounteous River 
Binds the Chassis of a Flivver. 


O to be a Welder! 


Siren-like, a sweet Seduction 
Draws me on to Mass-Production. 
Where the Craven, bent of Shoulder, 
Who would be content to Solder ? 
Who, like ungulate a-grazing, 
Finds his happiness in Brazing ? 
Weld I will, and not by proxy, 
Sweet Acetyleno-Oxy, 

Flame like Vestal Virgin bearing, 
Gently welding, gently swearing. 


My imagination boggles 

At the Glory of the Goggles. 

I would slice the steely Billet, 

I would run the left-hand Fillet, 
Dungarees my holy Raiment, 
Generous my rate of Payment. 
On my Union the Onus 

Of determining my Bonus; 

All I ask the happy labour, 
Brother-welder for my Neighbour, 
Calling softly to each other, 

Are you happy, Welder-brother ? 
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We, the Aristos, the Craftsmen, 
Pity the unhappy Draughtsmen, 
Pity Manager and Foreman 

As the Sailor pities Shoreman, 
Pity Engineer and Salesman 
As the Hillman pities Dalesman. 


I am eager for my learning, 

With enthusiasm burning 

Like my flame, the Oxidizing, 

Flame Reducing, Flame Surprising, 

Flame Protected, Argon-Shielded, 

Flame by Willing Welder Wielded, 

Welding skilful, welding painless, 

Welding Mild and welding Stain- 
less, 

Welding Struts and welding Col- 
lars, 

Welding exports, earning Dollars, 

Welding Forging, welding Casting, 

Welding, welding everlasting! 

Lead me to it, learned Elder— 

Let me only be a Welder! 
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“I tell you it 1s upside down.” 


Skittles Champion 


N the general and genial noise concerning Arsenal and 
Manchester United, the Australians and the Guineas, 
not enough was heard about another sporting affair, 

the final of the Senior Individual Skittles Championship 
of London. This took place in the alley of The Duke’s 
Head Club, Putney, on May 3rd. _I was, alas, confined to 
bed and could not be present. But, by all accounts, and 
by the score, it was a contest that Homer would have 
thoroughly enjoyed. The finalists were Mr. F. Hart, of 
the Freemasons’ Arms Club, Hampstead, and Mr. A. E. 
Lambert, of the Black Lion Inn Club, Hammersmith. 

The prize, in such big affairs, goes to the first man who 
wins 11 “chalks”. The final score was 11-10—after 
“10-all’”? had been called, and 26 ‘frames’? had been 
played. To those readers who are golfers all this will be 
simple at once. Winning a chalk is like winning a hole. 
I knock all the nine pins down in 3 throws: you knock 
them down in 2. That is a chalk to you (like winning 
a hole). Then the nine skittles; or “pins’’, are stuck up 
again on the hard hornbeam frame (by the industrious 
and invaluable “sticker”, a highly-trained person), and 
a new frame begins. This time, perhaps, both take 4 
shots to knock them all down, and that is a tie (like a 
“half” at golf): so you may have many frames from which 
no chalk is scored. But at skittles you cannot have more 
than 5 shots, as you may in golf. When you have had 4, 
if there are any pins still standing, you finish and call it a 5, 

Now, if you understand that, sportsmen of the world, 
look at the scores, which Should surely be recorded: 





Frame 12345678 91011213 
2 3 46 

Lambert 4 3 2-3 2 2-(1) 3(1) (1) 2 4 3 

Hart ee es ee oe ee ee me 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Frame 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 





6 7 8 9 10 
Lambert 3 2 3(1) 3 2 4 3 2 8(1) 4 2 
Hart 232332345 3 4 $(i) 
7 8 9 10 11 


(Average : Lambert 2°45; Hart 2°69) 


The figures in italics are the chalks—or holes. A “1” in 
brackets means that all the pins were tumbled down with a 
single scientific throw—a ‘‘floorer’—a glorious thing to do. A 
“2”? with a dot means a super-2, a ‘“near-floorer”, for eight pins 
went down at the first shot. The ordinary player is pretty happy 
if he gets a 3, and pleased with himself if he gets a 2. A “2 witha 
dot”’ is thrilling, and a floorer (1) is heaven. As the last pin 
goes down, the feeling is that there is little else on earth so well 
worth doing. (How is a floorer done? Well... see next page.) 


The “ball”, by the way, or “cheese”, which you throw 
at the skittles, is a heavy wooden missile, shaped like a 
very wide wooden discus (as wide as a saucepan, and 
as thick as a telephone book), very awkward to hold and 
control. It is thrown through the air and hits the pins 
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full-pitch, about 21 feet away. I used to throw, with 
effort, a cheese weighing 10} lb., and seldom played more 
than 7 frames in a row. Lambert’s cheese weighs 11} lb., 
and the heroes fought for 26 frames. 

Look at the figures again. See what a pace’ was set by 
Lambert at the start—2- 2- (1) 3 (1) (1)! Five times out 
of six he knocked down eight or nine at the first throw. 
This is the accuracy of an Inman or a Bobby Jones. 

And (1) 3 (1) (1)! Nearly on the “Roll of Fame” again. 
On the Roll of Fame are written the names of those who 
hit three floorers running. Many good skittles-players, if 
they did that once, would ask little more of life. When 
this humble person did two running many years ago he 
walked on air for weeks. The name of A. E. Lambert is 
written twelve times on the Roll of Fame. 

But what a tiger he had to deal with! Hart goes after 
him, you see, makes it 5-all, 6-5, 7-5, 8-6 and 9-7. 9-7, 
and only two more chalks to get. But now—oh, tragedy! 
Hart goes 4 and 5 (the only 5 of the match). Nerves, 
maybe, or simply bad luck (a very good opening throw, 
if it is imperfect by a centimetre, may end in a 5). Lambert 
comes back and makes it 9-all. A tie: then Lambert 
bangs in another floorer—his fifth of the evening; and he 
is ahead again, 10-9. Hart, tiger though he is, must have 
had an anxious minute then. But Lambert likewise 
lapses into a 4, and it is 10-all. What a match! 

They tell me that it was Hart’s turn to “set’’—or, as 
you golfers would say, he had the honour. And mark 
what he does. All the evening he has hit but a single 
floorer—or ‘“nine’”—or “basin”. Lambert has had 
five. He has almost exceeded in virtue: for he has hit 
three (1)’s where 2’s would have been enough (frames 
10, 17 and 24). Now, at the supreme moment of the match, 
the indomitable Hart pulls a floorer out of the bag 
himself: and Lambert must pull another to make a tie. 
It will then still be 10-all: and they can fight on. 

How I wish that I could have been present in the alley 
of the Duke’s Head at that moment of ordeal and suspense, 
instead of in my little sick-bed! But I can see the scene 
very clearly. The top-light shines brightly on the frame 
as the two stooping “‘stickers”’ collect and set up the nine 
pins again after Mr. Hart’s spectacular finale. They set 
them up with tender care, giving one or two, and especially 
the front pin, a conscientious twiddle to make sure that 
they are placed precisely on their round metal plates and 
as precisely perpendicular as man can contrive: for the 
“stickers” know that tiny fractions may have tremendous 
effects in this great encounter. While they are at work, 
the company that fill the narrow alley are so eager and 
excited that their talk is a murmur instead of a roar. 
Twenty faithful members of the Black Lion Club have 
travelled to Putney to see their “ Arthur” win the champion- 
ship—or give the other fellow a very fine game. Can 
Arthur do it? They are all players themselves: they know 
that to ask a man to meet a floorer with a floorer at 
any time is asking a lot. At the palpitating climax of a 
championship final it is surely asking too much. It is 
like asking a golfer to hole out in two under bogey at the 
last green—-for a half—to win the Open Championship. 

Yet, in this case, there is some special cause to hope for 
a miracle. They remember—it was only three weeks ago 
—the final of the Club Championship, a handicap affair. 
A novice, with a handicap of 12, had scored 17. Arthur, 
playing from scratch, had 13, with one shot to go. Only a 
floorer (counting 5 in ‘“medal-play’’) would do for a 
win: and Arthur got it. Why not again? 

The pins are set, and the “sticker” rolls Arthur’s ball up 
the alley to him. Someone is whispering still, and is 
hushed by a fierce cry of “Stroke, please!” A pin? You 


could hear a feather fall. No one dares to move. On the 
side-benches every foot and knee is firmly tucked in, lest 
it distract the player. There may be a glass of beer in 
hand here and there: but at this high moment no man 
would think of raising it. The scene is as respectable as 
Lord’s, as quiet as Thurston’s, as tense as the last green 
at St. Andrews. 

Arthur eyes the pins, turning the great cheese in his 
hands: and stoops. Arthur is tall and slim, and plays in 
dashing, yet in classic, style. He has no fussy mannerisms: 
and nothing he does is cramped or awkward. Speed 
through the air is no guarantee of success: indeed, the faster 
the ball, the more accurate it must be. But Arthur’s ball 
flies like a cannon-ball. Left—right—two long strides 
—and crash! the pins are tumbling. But, alas, not 
enough. Two—three—are standing still: and all is over 
but the handshakes and the shouting. , 

A great match, indeed. Well done, Hart, a worthy 
champion! and one cheer, a big one, for the loser—whose 
average, observe, was better than the winner’s. 

Mr. Lambert, by the way, is the licensee of the Black 
Lion and a teetotaller. 

The ancient and honourable game of Skittles is not 
dead yet. But, like other worthy British activities, it 
finds its raw materials in “short supply’. The cheeses must 
be made of lignum vite: no other wood will do the work. 
And if any man has a spare trunk, or chunk, of lignum 
vite he should at once declare it, for the life of this noble 
game. Some hornbeam would be welcome too. 

They tell me that lignum vite is grown in British Hon- 
duras: and that is why the Guatemalans want the place. 
Hands off our cheeses! 

*# # it of if if i 

How is a floorer done? Here you are. 





—--- is the path of B (the Ball or Cheese), which must 
hit pin 1 on the right shoulder, not too high and not too 
low. Pin 1 knocks down 4, 4 kills 7, 2 kills 3, and 5 kills 8. 
Who first thought this out? Who knows? A. P. H. 


° ° 


Lost Touch 


(A scientific expedition is hoping to establish the fact that 
north Russia and the American continent were once joined.) 


F doesn’t seem tactful to make such a move 
At rather a delicate juncture, to prove 
That once the U.S.—though in ages afar— 
Was one with what now is the U.S.S.R. 

W. K. H. 
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An Innocent in Canada 


II—O Boy, O Montreal! 


(Mr. Punch’s Special Correspondent is spending a few weeks in Canada.) 


NE and a half million Canadians, one-eighth of the 
total population of the Dominion, live in Montreal, 
on an island thirty miles long and eight miles wide. 

And none of them eats margarine—not even oleomargarine. 
Montreal is the largest city in Canada, the second largest 
port in North America, further inland (1,000 miles) than 
any port of comparable importance, nearer to Liverpool 








“ Quoi! Pas de margarine!” 


than any port in America, and nearer to Liverpool than 
to Vancouver. And Montreal is booming. But no oleo. 

I don’t know exactly how big Montreal’s boom is, but 
speaking offhand I should say that it is pretty sizable—that 
is, judging by the facade of the Royal Montreal club-house 
and the Scotch mist in the bar, by the Mayor’s infectious 
laughter, the mild way in which people grumble about 
income-tax, the number of new buildings bobbing up, the 
“new look” stenographers and shop-girls, and of course 
by the continued rejection of oleomargarine as a substitute 
for butter. 

Some Montrealers would question this reasoning. They 
would point to the shortage of American dollars, houses 
and butter, and to the high and mounting cost of living. 
They might argue that much of the new building is financed 
from over the border, that their Mayor is altogether 
exceptional, and that their whisky is adulterated by the 
Government.* I wouldn’t know. 

Even so, Montreal’s prosperity is nothing like what it 
would be in a more equable climate and without the handi- 
cap of its two languages. Montrealers (Montrealists ¢) 





* The liquor trade is nationalized more or less, and for want of 
a better word, throughout Canada. 


spend a large slice of their income keeping warm and dis- 
posing of snow in winter, and keeping cool and disposing 
of insects in summer. Hitting exactly the right tempera- 
ture for comfort and efficiency is never an easy matter. 
In Britain, or the “Old Country,” as it is often called here, 
we try to do it on the cheap with open fires and draughts; 
in Montreal they use more expensive but still empirical 
methods. First they stoke up behind double doors and 
windows until their rooms are tropical. Then they cool 
off with ice. But ice isn’t very interesting by itself, and 
so it is often mixed with substances called “Scotch” and 
“Rye.” Unfortunately, these ingredients have the peculiar 
property of raising the temperature still further, and there 
is really very little the poor Montrealer can do then but 
to stagger out into the blast of Westmount. He is disposed 
of next morning by the highways commission, dumped 
somewhere far out in the country. 

Montreal must be a paradise for signwriters, compositors 
and paint-merchants, for their trade is doubled by the 
practice of printing every official notice and document in 
two languages. So— 


TRAVERSE DU CHEMIN DE FER 
LEVEL CROSSING 


EcoLe, SCHOOL 
Parc, Park 


—and many others that I cannot understand in either 
French or English. Who is to blame? Not the French- 
speaking Canadians, surely, for most of them are bilingual 


aw 


~ 

ay 
* 2 o 
Dp) ‘ae 











To the Look Out by buggy 


enough to shop in English and understand American films 
and radio. If the English-speaking Montrealers are equally 
gifted the problem might be solved one way or the other 
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by the toss of a coin. But they aren’t. Though they are 
taught French in the schools their command of the language 
is little better than that of the Englishman who matriculated 
twenty years ago and has been to Dieppe twice since. And 
with this evidence of indolence and ineptitude before them 
the French-speaking Canadians are quite unwilling to make 
concessions. Or, for that matter, without it. 

The language problem is acute at every turn for the 
visitor to Montreal. He must learn to distinguish between 
Canadian-English and American-English, and he must 
forget to distinguish between French-French and Canadian- 
French. And since most Englishmen are tone-deaf to the 
niceties of language—so old “‘Froggy’’ Chalmers used to 
tell me—this is not at all easy. The best way out of the 
difficulty is to admit immediately that since the French and 
English spoken in Canada is “older” than the stuff now 
current in France and Britain, it must also be purer 
somehow. 

Certain words and phrases are common to both sections 
of the community. French is of course dominant on the 
menu (filet. mignon is the only term the English visitor 
needs to master), English scores to some extent in transport 
and industry, and the language of love is universal. Nobody 
but the fool visitor from England calls the C.P.R. le Say- 
Pay-Air, and everybody talks of tramways, freights and 
jobs. I don’t know, in spite of certain assistance from 
Stephen Leacock, whether anyone calls a spade une pelle. 
And I shall never know why the tramcar conductors bother 
to shout out their stops in both languages. Guy! Ghee ! 
Guy! Ghee ! doesn’t really help very much. 

There is plenty of good old North American hustle in 
Montreal. Most of it is native, but quite a lot is imported 
from the United States. The American influence is 
evident everywhere—in clothing (those ties again!), cars, 
radio and sport. Fat New York newspapers are on sale 
at every news-stand and American radio fills a large area 
of the night air. The business and banking end of the 
city, around St. James Street, was described to me as 
Montreal’s Wall Street. Actually it is nothing like Wall 
Street but very like Threadneedle Street and Throgmorton 
Street. A pity, [thought. But never mind, the shops are 
full of British goods and there are a few British cars on 
the roads. By the way, I’m afraid I cannot award full 
marks to the car-drivers of Montreal. To me they seem 
to rely far too much on shock tactics, bumpers and fenders. 
And I’m not sure that it’s a good idea to signal a left turn 
by opening the near-side door. The sidewalk pedestrian 
tends to get scared by blasts of hot air. 

The only thing that is dormant in Montreal is the voleano, 
now Mount Royal. It is not very high by—er—British 
standards* but it is commonly called “the mountain” and 
it offers a fine panoramic view of Montreal Island and 
the St. Lawrence. You get there by foot or by buggy 
trams and cars are barred—and from the moment that the 
Look Out is reached the sight-seeing becomes pretty 
intense. Over there, seventy miles away, are the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, and then due south the northern 
spurs of the Adirondacks. Over yonder, just above the 
tall insurance offices, lie Mount Johnson and Rougemont. 
Then, the silvery arms of the river and the great. bridges, 
Jacques Cartier and Victoria. The country is all distance; 
there are no hedgerows and pocket handkerchief meadows 
to provide perspective as in England. Beyond the city 
the land tilts mistily up to the horizon. Someone, some 
disgruntled old-timer who hasn’t quite forgotten the 
impulse he got fifty years ago in a Berkshire wood, told 








* 763 feet, according to my informant, who lives in Finchley 
Road, Hampstead, Montreal. 


me that there are no decent walks in Quebec Province, no 
by-ways, footpaths or village pubs. He even suggested 
that the flowers had little scent and used grit instead of 
pollen. He explained everything very carefully and 
scientifically, but I’ve forgotten it all... Immediately 





below us stand the tall buildings of the life insurance com- 
panies, very solid and awe-inspiring, budding skyscrapers. 
Once it was the Indians, the grizzly bears and the snow: 
now, I suppose, it’s the taxis and the hooch. Then McGill 
University, Stephen Leacock’s other island, the Université 
de Montréal, the Shrine of St. Joseph, the mammoth hotels 
and grain elevators. When the light is good you can read 
the list of two hundred and forty-seven churches, one 
hundred and twenty-four parks and two hundred and eighty 
schools. And when darkness falls you can count the 
myriad lights, the lights of handsome drug-stores and dis- 
appointing tavernes where only gaseous beer is sold, the 
lights of ships and tugs, the lights of the C.P.R. and the 
C.N.R. (private and state enterprise side by side), of 
factories, fur-traders and farmers. Somewhere down there 
too is the site of the original Indian stockade of Hochelaga, 
discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1535. Where exactly is 
a matter for dispute if and when the great oleomargarine* 
controversy dries up. 

No innocent can learn very much about Montreal in a 
few days, he is much too busy dodging taxis, opening 
windows, brushing up his French and gawping at local 
beauties to ask the right questions. It is of course as 
fashionable and as tactful for the visitor to comment on the 
comeliness of Canada’s young women as it is to congratulate 
London on its policemen and Sydney on its bridge. But 
wait a minute. Imagine the most decorative display of 
midinette ever encountered on a Paris: boulevard, fatten 
it up a bit with superb filet mignon and ice cream soda (no 
oleo), add the peach-bloom complexion bestowed by 
Canada’s vigorous climate and sleight of hand, deck it out 
in chic finery . . . and there you have Miss Montreal. And 
she is only one reason why the city is so enchanting to the 
English visitor. In a moment (or two) of reformist zeal 
Stephen Leacock once urged Montrealers to knock their 
city down and start all over again—‘‘The thing has got 
to go. It’s built wrong. It’s congested. It hasn’t got 
light enough, air enough, space enough. It’s full of noise, 
strident and decadent, not like the noise of the wind and 
the sea that used to be here.” He hadn’t seen enough of 
Europe. Hop. 





* The facts are simple. Federal law forbids both the manu- 
facture and importation of margarine. A temporary shortage of 
butter has stimulated a demand for the repeal of these restrictions. 
The complicated interplay of interests—dairy farmers, distributors, 
whalers, soya-growers, nutrition experts, housewives and leader- 
writers—is immensely entertaining to the margarine-bound innocent. 
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HIS time Stratford has 
left the rails with a 
production of The Taming 
of the Shrew which can only 
be described as “Annie Get 
Your Whip,” so closely does Miss 
Diana Wynyarp’s sjambok-carrying 
Katharina resemble the sharp-shooting 
land-girl of the Coliseum. Mr. MIcHAEL 
BENTHALL has insured and reinsured 
against the least risk of the play being 
accounted unfunny, until in the end 
nearly all its natural humour is lost 
and Shakespeare is smothered by a 
Crazy Gang which is efficiently slap- 
stick but, in the circum- 
stances, more than a little 
wearisome. There is no 
doubt the production will 
be deemed absolutely 
smashing by the schools. 
Absolutely smashing it is, 
indeed. I tried when it 
was over to compile a list 
of such citizens of Padua 
as had not during the 
course of the play been 
subjected to violent in- 
dignity, and it was hard 
going to recall any. The 
air hums with beer-bottles, 
flower-pots, disintegrating 
plates and the dull slosh 
of custard-pie roosting on 
the human face. Baptista 
gets up his strength on 
fish-and-chips out of the 
Padua Gazette. Christopher 


At the Play 





The Taming of the Shrew (StRATFORD)—Bob’s Your Uncle 
(SavILLE)—The Barretts of Wimpole Street (GARRICK) 


speaks Katharina’s “Fie! Fie!” mar- 
riage-without-tears speech after the 
banquet with great effect, and to see 
the entire cast at last subduéd comes 
as an enormous relief. With the above 
reservations (for which Mr. BENTHALL 
must presumably carry the can) Miss 
WynyY4ArRD comes out well from this 
strange imbroglio of irrelevance, and 
so does Mr. ANTHONY QUAYLE, who 





Sly and his putative spouse 
desert the great bed for 
the rugged battlements of 
the proscenium, from which 
they interrupt raucously 
in the most insolent man- 
ner of Nervo and Knox. 
When at length Petruchio 





(The Taming of the Shrew 
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of hotel beds it gives him 
opportunities to prove once 
more what a dangerously 
funny person he can be. 
You have probably at 
some time in a full life experienced the 
special joy of puncturing a tightly 
blown-up balloon, and seen it eddy 
madly round and about before shoot- 
ing away like a meteor; well, here 
Mr. HENson eats the two halves of a 
seidlitz powder with some satisfaction 
and then, taking a long pull at a glass 
of water, suddenly emulates such a 
balloon with extraordinary faithful- 
ness. To me this was the 
golden moment, but one 
cannot be dogmatic over 
such generous comic talent. 
Miss VERA PEARCE, her 
noble amplitude as agile 
as ever and as constantly 
mocked, backs him up 
faultlessly, while the 
author, Mr. Austin MEL- 
FORD, scores all round the 
bar as the bibulous night- 
porter of a scandalous 
hotel. Miss VALERIE 
Tanpy, Miss SHEILA 
DovuGuas - PENNANT, Mr. 
HamisH Menzies, Mr. 
Atec Finter and Mr. 
Gorpon Humpuris fill in 
the nonsense agreeably, 
the latter combining charm 
and grinning nit-wittery 
in a remarkable degree. 
Mr. Nore, Gay wrote the 
music, to my satisfaction 
eat least, Mr. FRANK 
Eyton’s lyrics strike a 
decent average, and there 
is some pleasing knock- 
about dancing. I don’t 
think you'll find much 


subdues Katharina with a ; Cees GReN . cause to grumble. The 

lassoo, the wretched girl is Christopher Sly... 1... + +> a Esuonp Kwront face that launched a thou- 

borne off on one of the Petruchio... .. +1 eee Mr. ANTHONY QUAYLE sand quips is as reliable 
, INN G6 sa Sees, os as Miss Diana WynyarD 


shambling two-man-power 
nags of vaudeville. As for 
costume, anything goes. The travelling 
troupe is supposed vaguely to be 
Victorian, but Petruchio is a cowboy 
from a Western, TJ'ranio, a Bolivian 
Admiral, Gremio it seems a chum of 
Dr. Johnson, and the lads of the 
village are everything from bell-hops 
to revellers in opera-hats. 

This inflexible determination to be 
droll at whatever cost decisively 
defeats itself, and though many of the 
individual turns are in themselves 
amusing the total effect is disastrously 
one of bumping and, I fear, boring. 
There is no comic focus, no emphasis to 
give shape to the comedy, and very 
little peace to enjoy its poetry. I say 
“very little’? because Miss WyNYARD 


makes a good husky Petruchio. Mr. 
Esmond Kyicut plays Sly as a 
marionette; amusingly, but I prefer 
the earthier version. Miss Marrui 
Russe tv’s Bianca is similarly doll-like. 
Out of the Finian stable comes Mr. 
ALFIE Bass’s Grumio. On the whole 
the funniest members of the gang 
are Mr. NoEL WILiMAn’s fantastical 
Gremio and Mr. MicHAEL GwyNN’s 
grotesque Hortensio, with ten thumbs 
on his hands and all the appearance of 
a recently widowed Robin Hood. 


It’s wonderful to see Mr. LESLIE 
HENSON again, and though Bob’s Your 
Uncle at the Saville is a pretty thin 
farce hinging on the malicious shuffling 
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as ever. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street, in 
revival at the Garrick, shows, first, 
what a good play it is, and, second, 
what an error it can be for a leading 
comedian to turn to straight acting. 
Mr. Tom Watts plays the Victorian 
monster on the monotonous note of 
a family butler disappointed in the 
cellar. In the short and_ horrible 
scene on Elizabeth’s sofa he is very 
effective, but for the rest he fails to 
convey the necessary sense of brood- 
ing thunder. Miss MARGARET JOHNSTON 
as Elizabeth and Mr. ALEc CLUNES 
as Browning do well enough, but I 
felt the evening’s honours went to 
Miss SaRAH CHURCHILL’s delightfully 
spirited Henrietta. Eric. 
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Homburg 


WISH, I wish, I wish I were 
one of those dreamy business 
types 
able to wear a Homburg hat 
and smoke expensive, quiet pipes. 


I wish I knew the things they know 
in such a casual, off-hand way— 

about the hazy, opium-slow 
techniques of making something pay. 


I, a hard-headed poet, can 
not ever hope to understand 

how business men arrange such things: 
they fidget: I am grandly bland. 


They rush about in limousines— 
they fix absurd preposterous deals— 

they go and corner tangerines— 
they buy themselvesexpensive meals. 


I envy them, indeed I do: 
their world, I think, is complicated; 
they re sure that four is two plus two 
when sober, or when inebriated. 


And, sure of this, they do not care 
if they wear pipes, or Homburg hats. 
It isn’t right. It isn’t fair— 
for they are sane, and I am bats. 
R.C.S. 
° ° 


Telephone Complaint 


To the Postmaster-General 


EAR SIR,—May I draw your 

D attention to the service given 

by my telephone, and request 

you to disconnect it so that I no longer 
pay rent merely to be annoyed ? 

For many months it has adopted a 
unilateral system of communication. 
Sometimes the bell rings violently 
when there is no call: sometimes there 
is a call which I do not receive because 
there is no bell. On occasions I hear 
my friends perfectly but they cannot 
hear me, and when this is reported to 
you I cannot hear them. Might this be 
due to alternating current ? 

On the rare occasions when two- 
way conversation is possible I usually 
find myself connected with complete 
strangers. I have been addressed in 
endearing terms by an affectionate 
female, censured by an abrupt male, 
and ordered to meet the eight o’clock 
train by, I think, Stewart MacPherson. 
I have taken an order for two tons of 
salt, explained why some day-old 
chicks were all cocks, and I have 
promised, to repair a radiogram to- 
night, although I am already com- 
mitted to sing at the Institute. The 
strain is ruining my health. 











On one memorable occasion I was 
party to a three-way conversation. 
The bell rang and a voice said “Is that 
you, auntie?” After a long pause the 
exchange said “I will ring them again,” 
and then followed five minutes’ varia- 
tion on the theme (or would it be 
change-ringing ?) of intermittent refer- 
ence to auntie, ringing them again and 
again, forthright denials on my part, 
and assurance that I had been well 
rung already. 

One of your engineers called yester- 
day with a clock which he connected 
with the bell. The clock struck one. 
This was apparently dinner-time, and 
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he has not returned since. He might 
be stuck up a pole somewhere. Have 
you missed him yet? 

Please do something for me as soon 
as you can, only don’t ring up and 
apologize in case it gives the engineer 
a shock. Besides, you might not be 
able to hear my grateful thanks. 

Yours truly, 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


° ° 
“Single Hair Mattress, good cond.” 


Advt. in Hull paper. 
But not very thick, perhaps? 








“Well, they haven’t gone up according to MY sensitive 
price index, so there!” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Time’s Revenges in Yorkshire 


Miss PHYLLIS BENTLEY is faithful to the dales and cloth- 
mills of the West Riding, and to the folk who inhabit the 
one and run the other. This time, however, she has in 
a manner washed her hands of responsibility for their 
destinies: the telling of the Life Story (GoLLaNcz, 10/6) of 
Hannah Tyas has been delegated to that lady’s grandson, 
and he, since he is an economic historian by profession, 
discovers in it implications, sociological and philosophical, 
which might have escaped a mere novelist. Not that this 
need frighten the shyest reader: he will find himself 
undistractedly entertained by a well-told tale of private 
human beings who, all unmindful that their “story reveals 
@ universal truth,” cherish their loves and hates and endure 
their fluctuating fortunes, alive in their own right and 
developing, as nature and accident bid, in personality 
and purpose—to dwindle at last (and this is the real rub) 
to inevitable infirmity. The central figure in the picture 
is of course Hannah’s, and it is a full-length portrait, eighty 
years long, stretching from the spacious days of mid- 
Victoria to our own thin-faced hour; exhibiting its subject’s 
progress from timid and intimidated childhood, through 
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dominant maturity, to dependent age. But Hannah’s 
friends and relations—and they are nearly all relations, 
including her husband—are as vividly presented; particu- 
larly her daughter Marguerite, with her dumb resentments 
and the revolt which lands her in New York and a cause 
célébre. Mr. Gilbert Hedley Tyas knows, for a man and 
an economist, an uncommon lot about women. F. B. 


John Henry Newman Grows Up. 


You would have guessed from her “Chesterton,” even 
if you were not told in Young Mr. Newman (SHEED AND 
Warp, 21/-), that Matste Warp would far rather read for 
a book than write it. Everything that research can do for 
the Anglican Newman has been done, and done by a 
biographer who enjoys exceptional advantages of training 
and access to material. But no one coming new to it 
would suspect the historic and dramatic impressiveness 
of the Oxford Movement from these thickly-documented 
pages. Newman’s critics are apt to be dismissed in such 
unilluminating phrases as “the anti-Catholic Abbott”— 
Abbott whom C. E. Montague called “that prince of men.” 
Yet many kinds of academic opinion went to stiffen 
“possibly the greatest theological vocation since St. Thomas” 
—a strange phenomenon in the rather humdrum Newman 
family. Because Wilfrid Ward enlarged on Newman’s 
Roman Catholic career, his daughter closes with its opening. 
By far her best chapters portray the last agony and pangs 
of rebirth at Littlemore, where among earnest attempts to 
be a good parish priest (“I have been reforming uncombed 
hair... The top girls hardly know Adam from Noah”) 
the convert endeavours to explain his intellectual approach 
to Rome. Of his fellow-Catholics-to-be he writes: “1 know 
absolutely nothing about them, except that external aspect 
that is so uninviting.” H. P. E. 





The English Roscius 


“Even the skirts of his coat acted,” said Dr. Burney 
of David Garrick. In Dr. Johnson’s view he over-acted; 
but the sage had a bee in his bonnet about the importance 
of repressing emotion and was in addition never quite able 
to forget he had once been Garrick’s schoolmaster at 
Lichfield. If Garrick were to appear to-day we should no 
doubt find his style extravagant, yet modern acting would 
have seemed intolerably insipid without make-up on a 
poorly-lit stage. Macklin had already done much to 
rescue acting from the Frenchified doldrums which followed 
the Restoration, but it took a bigger example to convince 
the public that an approach to natural behaviour could 
be exciting, and as a manager Garrick’s influence on the 
general standard of acting was as far-reaching as the 
revolutionary impact of his own performances. Without 
pretending to be comprehensive, Miss MARGARET BARTON’S 
Garrick (FABER, 21/-) is a fair picture of the great little man 
and of the dazzling career which gave him the unquestioned 
palm in the English theatre. It is written with distinction 
and combines with scholarship many amusing sidelights 
on the period. And what an odd character it brings out 
—hospitable, strictly honest about money, sometimes 
quixotically warm-hearted in large matters, yet fanatically 
thrifty in small ones and often harshly severe as a manager ; 
quarrelsome, but forgiving; physically courageous, while 
absurdly sensitive to criticism; increasingly vain, yet 
retaining an almost childish sense of fun; and all the time 
possessed of an aching sense of publicity that even drove 
him to belabour himself in anonymous pamphlets so that 
he could draw attention to his virtues in reply. E.0.D.K. 
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“The Rivers, How They Run.. .” 


The importance of rivers and streams in the English 
scene is—as his opening chapter indicates—the keynote of 
Mr. JoHN RopeeErs’s survey of English Rivers (BATSFORD, 
18/-) with its many attractive illustrations from paintings 
and photographs. The late Mr. John Burns’s often-quoted 
description of the Thames as “liquid history” is one which 
might be applied with almost equal aptness to a hundred and 
one other streams both great and small, and from the days 
of Spenser and Drayton to those of Housman and Rupert 
Brooke English poets have found a special inspiration in 
the rivers of their native land. Mr. RopGErs must have 
had a difficult task to compress so wide a theme within 
the limits of one volume, and it is no doubt inevitable in the 
circumstances that some parts of the country, notably the 
north and west, should have an all too brief space allotted 
to them. But patriotic northerners will be inclined to 
cavil at the grouping of those lovely rivers, the Ribble, 
Hodder and Wyre, with their grimier sisters as “flowing 
through the very heart of industrial Lancashire.” Mr. 
RopeeErs is chiefly concerned with the Thames, Severn, 
Wye and Usk and their tributaries, concerning which he 
draws upon a large store of literary and historical associa- 
tion; and the less picturesque but none the less interesting 
waters of East Anglia also receive a fair share of his 
attention. One notices a curious error in the chapter on the 
rivers of Devon, where the famous clapper bridge over the 
East Dart at Post Bridge, probably the most notable of 
its kind, is described as a ‘‘clam”’ bridge of one slab only— 
a statement which will probably bring quite a storm of 
protest from West-Country antiquarians. C.F. S. 


Defeat in Victory 


The peculiar bitterness of Defeat in Victory (GOLLANCZ, 
18/-) has been experienced by Mr. JAN CIECHANOWSKI, 
Polish Ambassador in Washington from 1941 to 1945, to 
the full. Filled with high hopes for the eventual liberation 
of Poland and her restoration to full independence within 
her pre-war frontiers, Mr. ClecHANOWSKI, at his first inter- 
view with President Roosevelt, was certamly encouraged to 
believe that his hopes would find fulfilment after victory. 
(Mr. CrecHANOwWSKI’s vivid descriptions of his many con- 
versations with President Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Sumner 
Welles, Stettinius, and other high officials in Washington, 
fill many pages of a well-written and—historically—very 
valuable book.) But less than four months later, with 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia on June 22nd, 1941, the inter- 
national situation underwent a change that was no less 
real because it was not immediately perceptible in its 
bearing on the future peace. When, however, the Red 
armies hurled back the Nazi hordes into Poland, Marshal 
Stalin (Roosevelt at Teheran found Stalin to be ‘a realist 
who was neither an imperialist nor a communist,” but 
“very deft’’) made it clear that post-war Poland must be 
a Russian vassal. All attempts by Churchill and Roosevelt 
to induce Stalin to moderate his demands proved futile. 
With their failure nothing remained for Poland in the hour 
of Allied victory except defeat in the form of Russian 
domination. I. F. D. M. 


Reward for Heroes 


Winged Dagger (CoLttys, 10/6), sub-entitled “ Adventures 
on Special Service,” was written by Captain Roy Farray, 
D.S.O., M.C., in a Palestine prison while he was awaiting trial 
on a charge of killing a young Jew, Alexander Rubovitz— 
“And now they were accusing me of being a Fascist and 
an anti-Semite, forgetting the long years of battle against 
the Germans when we stirred ourselves up to hatred in 


the belief that we were fighting a crusade on behalf of 
persecuted Jewry.” The bulk of the book deals with the 
author’s adventures in many battles. In 1940 he went to 
the Middle East as a subaltern. In 1943 he joined a 
Special Air Service regiment and was in action in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy. In 1944 he took part in “Opera- 
tion Wallace” in France, and worked with the Maquis. 
Later that year he went to Greece. From 1945 until the 
end of the war he was in Italy again—this time in charge 
of a mixed force of Russians, Italians, British Commandos 
and girl partisans. He was wounded and won many 
honours. After the war was over he was unhappy—‘“‘I had 
geared up my life to the sudden arrival of death; and now 
I was left stranded, spared by some odd trick of fate.” 
After two months in Norway he went to Palestine, then 
became an Instructor at Sandhurst and in 1947 was sent 
to Palestine again to help the Palestine Police in under- 
ground warfare. The last chapters describe the curious 
policy of ‘a weak Government smiling upon one illegal 
organization because it pretended to give an occasional 
snippet of information about its two rivals.” The whole 
book is exciting, well-written and sane. Towards the end 
it shows a strain of bitterness and indignation—not only 
against the Palestine policy, but against the liquidation of 
Empire—“...if this were victory, I could see no good use 
to which I could put my freedom.” B. E. B. 


Clifford Bax 


Mr. CLirForD Bax is an esthete for whom the invisible 
world also exists, and he is therefore out of sympathy with 
most modern writing because it appeals neither to his 
esthetic nor to his transcendental feeling. The poet he 
celebrates most warmly in this very interesting collection 
of reflective and reminiscential essays (Rosemary for 
Remembrance: FREDERICK MULLER, 12/6) is AX, the 
Irish mystic; but the essay is more valuable as an expression 
of Mr. Bax’s dissatisfaction from his earliest years with 
the philosophy of materialism than as a stimulant of 
enthusiasm for 45, who gradually dwindles into a rather 
thin and very much self-engrossed person; for, in addition 
to being an zesthete and a transcendentalist, Mr. Bax has 
a keen eye for the limitations of human nature in its present 
unsatisfactory setting. Of the purely philosophical essays, 
“Design for Dying,” which deals with reincarnation and 
the theory that sex is peculiar to this planet, is the most 
various and suggestive. Of the other essays the most 
absorbing is ‘‘ Portrait of Mr. W. S8.,” an account of how Mr. 
Bax towards the close of 1944 bought from an Italian 
priest a portrait of William Shakespeare given two hundred 
years ago to a monastery in Rome by the Earl of Nithsdale, 
a Jacobite refugee. This portrait, which Mr. Bax has 
reproduced as the frontispiece of his book, is like the 
Droeshout portrait, but vivified and much older and 
ravaged by age and illness. One can believe that this 
man wrote King Lear. H. K. 





Mr. M. H. Spielmann 


Many of our older readers will be familiar with Mr. 
M. H. SprecMAnn’s History of Punch, which was pub- 
lished in 1895 and has ever since remained an indis- 
pensable guide to the paper and its personalities during 
the first fifty years of its life. Mr. Spielmann cele- 
brates his ninetieth birthday on Saturday, May 22nd, 
and we feel sure that everyone who knows his work will 
wish to join us in sending warm greetings and good 
wishes to so firm and faithful a friend of Punch. 
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“Actually, as a foreign visitor, you would have been allowed 
a certain amount of petrol.” 


The Three Kites 


I cannot help noticing what is 

going on in a tree outside my office 
window here in Cairo. The tree grows 
in the garden of the block of flats next 
door; it is a tall, slender tree, with 
delicate branches that have remained 
bare throughout the early spring. 
When the khamsin blows, as has 
been happening lately, the tree bends 
over nearly double, though it always 
springs back again into a_ vertical 
position. 

In one of the forks of this tree there 
is a disgracefully untidy nest. The 
nest, as far as I can see from my 
window, is made of sticks, pieces of 
old newspaper, rags and garbage. It 
has been built very insecurely between 
the two branches, and every time the 
tree sways I expect the nest to drop 


| AM no earnest bird-watcher, but 


out, though so far it has not done so. 
This nest belongs to some kites. 

Kites are highly regarded in the East 
as scavengers; they have little com- 
petition in this work and they do it 
thoroughly. They are brown, coarse- 
looking birds with a wide wing-span; 
something between a thrush and an 
eagle. They have a powerful flight, 
and when they see an object they 
covet they swoop down on it and 
away at great speed. A friend of mine, 
sitting outside a café, lost a steak from 
his plate in this manner. 

What has interested me in the office 
kites is that they are not two but three. 
There are three kites living in this nest, 
taking it in turn to sit on what one can 
only presume to be eggs. Sometimes 
one sits, sometimes two; on occasion 
all three sit, which involves a certain 
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amount of overcrowding and bulging 
at the edges. Sticks drop off and news- 
paper flutters away, but somehow the 
nest as a whole remains intact. The 
most usual arrangement is for two of 
the kites to sit on the nest, while the 
third perches on a branch above and 
looks round in a calm and arrogant 
fashion. 

We came to the conclusion originally 
that these kites were orthodox Moham- 
medans. Cairo is the First City of the 
Moslem World, and if St. Francis 
preached to the birds, other preachers 
may have made feathered converts too. 
In that case the ménage, presumably, 
consists of a husband and his two 
wives, repeating up aloft the pattern of 
human life below. The bird that so 
often sits proudly apart is obviously 
the male; the other two, usually more 
domestically occupied, the females. 
Everything seemed comprehensible 
and, if one accepted the social con- 
vention of polygamy, respectable. 

Unfortunately no one in the office 
knows enough about birds to dis- 
tinguish male from female, and a 
visitor has now suggested that the 
creatures are actually one female and 
two males. If kites may be poly- 
gamous, may they not be polyandrous ? 
It is true one tends to associate 
polyandry with Melanesian Islanders, 
and large and learned are the tomes 
that have been written about their 
habits: still, Melanesian Islanders 
apart, there are certainly three kites 
inhabiting that nest and something is 
being hatched out. That being so, 
one of the birds must be a female, one 
a male: what the third bird is can only 
be a matter of speculation. 

We had hoped that the problem 
might have been solved when the 
young ones appeared. Displays of 
maternal affection, forays in search of 
food, the obligations of parenthood 
generally, might have provided a clue. 
But now, just at the critical moment, 
the whole tree has burst into flower. 
The branches are covered with small 
purple blossoms; the tree looks like a 
great bunch of Parma violets. The 
colour, against the blue Egyptian sky, 
is exquisite; but one can no longer see 
what is going on in that nest. 

The three kites are still there; we 
see them flying in and out. Perhaps 
before they go the blossom will fall 
and the nest be seen again. Meanwhile 
it seems all too likely that the Parma 
violets compose a bower of illicit bliss. 
The new generation, born in a delicious 
flowery cradle, may find that a legal 
stigma attaches to their birth. The 
Orient, as someone has said, is both 
beautiful and cruel; and, as someone 
else has said, it is inscrutable. 
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More Housing Notes from Paris 


MONG M. Albert’s many accom- 
plishments is the ability to 
install wood-burning stoves and 

make them function. Anyone who is 
familiar with the formidable network 
of pipes and joints which accompany 
the French stove will realize that only 
an expert can handle them with any 
hope that some of the dense clouds of 
smoke which they emit will be emitted 
into the open air, leaving only a thick 
blue haze in the room where they are 
installed. 

M. Albert’s handling of the stove 
which he installed in our bedroom was 
masterly. The whole thing was com- 
pleted in about ten minutes, and the 
subsequent rise in the bedroom’s 
temperature was of the order of 
40° F. 

Thrilled, we led M. Albert into our 
kitchen-cum- bathroom, which—this 
was nearly two months ago, when it 
was freezing hard—it was only poss- 
ible to enter when protected by an 
overcoat, a blanket, and a hot-water 
bottle. 

M. Albert glanced swiftly round the 
room and up at the ceiling. His next 
actions were breath-taking in their 
splendid virility. Almost in one move- 
ment he tore away half the vent-pipe 
leading from the top of the geyser, or 
chauffe-bain, and substituted another 
pipe, of a far superior vintage, the 
other end of which he attached to a 
small stove which he produced appar- 
ently from his pocket. A rich mixture 
of soot and thick black liquid descended 
from the original pipe and distributed 
itself impartially over the bath, wash- 
basin and sink. Pausing only to drain 
the glass of vin blanc which I respect- 
fully proffered, he then stuffed several 
newspapers into the stove, added an 
assortment of wood, coal and old 
magazines, and set fire to the whole 
collection. In five minutes we were 
perspiring freely. 

We looked thoughtfully at the gaping 
remains of the vent-pipe protruding 
from the chauffe-bain. 

“Tn that which concerns the taking 
of a bath .. .” I began nervously. 

“My old,” laughed M. Albert gaily, 
“there is absolutely no danger. Besides, 
to-morrow I will come and arrange the 
vent-pipe.” He pointed dramatically 
to a spot on the wall just above the 
chauffe-bain. “It is there,” he an- 
nounced, “that I shall pierce a hole 
in the wall.” 

I paled. The thought of a hole in 
the wall which separates our kitchen 
from the icy winds of Rue Chameau, 
in addition to the permanent draught 
provided by the window and the door, 


even when shut, was almost more than 
I could bear. 

“To-morrow ” is an elastic term in 
France, and M. Albert is a very busy 
man. Five days later he reappeared, 
festooned with cylindrical pieces of 
metal. I was shovelling soot out of the 
bath, and my wife was cleaning the 
wash-basin and the sink alternately. 
We left M. Albert to it, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s deafening ham- 
mering he summoned us to inspect the 
result. There was now a large hole in 
the wall above the chauffe-bain. 

“To-morrow,” said M. Albert, ‘I 
will install the pipes.” He picked his 
way through a maze of twisted metal 
and departed. 

A fortnight later he had not returned, 
and we poured out the whole story to 
Mme. Boulot. She listened without 
sympathy. 

“Then you have not heard?” She 
looked at us pityingly. “M. Albert is 
about to become a father.” 

There was no more to be said. 


Successive visits to Mme. Boulot’s 
during the next few weeks elicited the 
information that M. Albert had been 
seen at Longchamps, at the greyhound- 
racing at Courbevoie, in Toulouse and 
at our local cinema; and that he was 
still about to become a father. 

Finally, we met him in Mme. 
Boulot’s last Tuesday, surrounded by 
an enthusiastic crowd. The happy 
event had evidently occurred, and we 
joined in the congratulations.. As we 
were leaving, I said: 

“In that which concerns the chauffe- 
bain...” 

M. Albert looked gravely sym- 
pathetic. “When one is a father, you 
understand—but I will surely come 
to-morrow.” 

The buds are now appearing on the 
chestnut-trees, and I have discarded 
my winter vests and my pullover. 
Spring, we think, is here. 

I am going to remove the stoves 
from the bedroom and kitchen-bath- 
room—to-morrow. 
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URTHER to the rising cost of 

education, the talk turned to my 

determination to wash my hands 
of all liabilities once its rigours were 
concluded, and also to my firm expec- 
tation of being handsomely supported 
in return for all my grinding toil. 

“It’s been a great disappointment 
to me,” I said, “that neither of you 
ever caught the attention of a Mr. 
Baumberger or a Mr. Blitzstein as 
saccharinely photogenic enough to 
bedrivel the screens of the West.” 

“Miss Gallehawk says I’m the worst 
Bottom St. Elswitha’s has ever known.” 

“From the little I’ve seen of the 
tousled darlings of the one-and-three- 
pennies that would have been no bar 
to the highest honours.” 

“You'd have hated living in Holly- 
wood.” 

“There are no doubt disadvantages 
in every profession,” I admitted, ‘but 
for your sake { should have faced the 
drawbacks of being your manager like 
aman. I’dhave acted with the greatest 
generosity, too. I’d have doubled 
your pocket-money, and on your 
birthdays you would have been free to 
swim in asses’ milk in my bath in 
Beverly Hills and allowed a brief ride 
in whichever of my many limousines I 
wasn’t using. And I’d have fought for 
your interests like a tiger. ‘No, Mr. 
Baumberger, no!’ I can hear myself 
snarling. ‘Not another foot to-day! My 
che-ild is tired and to me her health 
isall. Though naturally if we could get 
together on the question of overtime 
.—How splendid it would have 


been!’ : 

“Tt’s too late now,” they said 
stoically. “We've lost our first 
bloom.” 


“There are other possibilities,” I 
told them, “about which I sometimes 
dream.” 

“Such as?” 

“That one of the lonely old gentle- 
men whom I keep urging you to assist 
across crowded thoroughfares will one 
day do the decent thing and put us all 
beyond the range of want.” 

“The only lonely old gentleman I’ve 
tried to help hit me a frightful crack on 
the head with his umbrella and called 
me something rather awful.” 

“A very likely customer,” I said, 
“almost certainly a frustrated dry- 
goods millionaire. You had only to 


The Sere and Mellow 


melt his frosted heart with bubbling 
boyishness. How long ago was this?” 

“Oh, about a year.” 

“Already we might have been 
lollng in the South of France,” I 
groaned. “Really, it’s too bad. The 
modern child has no sense of duty 
whatever. Your waking thought 
should be how quickly and how amply 
you can relieve me of vulgar care.” 

“Miss Gallehawk says that in the 
future of his children the parent lives 
again.” 

“Miss Gallehawk is nearer the mark 
than she imagines. In the good old 
days farm labourers used to have 
battalions of children on the sound 
principle that even if only ten per cent. 
stuck around an adequate supply of 
beer and tobacco would be ensured in 
their dotage. They had the right idea, 
but of course now it’s no longer 
economic.” 

“What will your dotage be like?” 
they inquired. 

“Trresponsible,” 
nothing.” 

“Will it be very wild?” 

“Mainly leaning over gates and just 
closing my mind to any sort of 
necessity, but the gates will have to be 
exactly the right height and springy 
at the ends. You won't find them at 
all cheap.” 

“In novels,” 


I declared, “or 


one of them said, 


wae? 
p|p/ 
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“parents generally do what is called 
‘launching their children in the world.’ 
I always thought that meant weighing 
in with a pretty fat allowance.” 

“A barbaric custom of the past,” I 
explained. “But have no fear that I 
shan’t launch you in the world. On 
the day you throw Aristotle out of the 
window and shake hands with the head- 
master I shall buy you a solidly con- 
structed pair of walking shoes, for 
walking, of course, from one potential 
employer to another. I suppose you 
have no idea of anything you wish to 
be?” 

“Yes. I’ve told you.” 

“You mean you stand—on half a 
tractor-driver and half a window- 
cleaner ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And you?” 

“T’ve had being a missionary. I 
want to breed dachshunds with Border 
Terrier mothers so as to get more 
ground clearance.” 

“Do you really believe such frivolous 
pursuits are likely to maintain me in a 
tithe of the comfort to which I’ve 
so long been looking forward ?” 

“Well, did you honestly know what 
you wanted to be at our age?” 

“Certainly I did. I wanted to 
become the Emperor of China, sitting 
in a beautiful little garden playing with 
the goldfish and making up beautiful 
little poems while they fed me with 
crystallized plums.” 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“There were obstacles. Mostly of a 
Chinese nature.” 

“What it boils down to,” they said 
crudely, “is you still want to be the 
Emperor of China, only on us?” 

“T can think of nothing nicer,” I 
assured them, from my heart. 

ERIc. 
° ° 


Ill Wind 


NE point has been scored 
By the South Eastern Electricity 
Board: 


Those who write ‘ll 
Bless the shorter title; 


Even if it does lack the sonority 
Of the London and Home Counties 
Joint Electricity Authority. J.B.B. 
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disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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What ts 
French 
Mustard ? 


In spite of its name, French mustard is no more French than 
French beans, French bread or French salad dressing. Ordinary 
mustard becomes “ French” when it is mixed with vinegar and 
aromatic herbs to a smooth, creamy consistency. To enjoy it at 
its best you must be sure that all these ingredients are of the 
highest quality. 

As it is a well-known fact that Colman’s use the world’s finest 
mustard-seed, and have had so many years’ experience of 
mustard-blending, it is not surprising that they should produce 
the French Mustard par excellence. 

And that is why at good restaurants and stores you can get 
Colman’s French Mustard by asking for it. 








COLMAN’S French MUSTARD 













“and Mummy says 


Gosse + Blackwells- 
nothing else will do’ 
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TODAY IN BOND STREET 


















ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


AEC 170-96 
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What a gift indeed! This magnifi- 
cent pigskin dressing case with 
engine-turned silver fittings, will last 
a lifetime and will undoubtedly re- 
tain its pride of place among its 
owner’s most treasured possessions. 
It measures 13} x 104 x 3 and when 
closed has the appearance of a 
small attache case. 


bavevtetaters 


OF SOND STREET 





<—— rattimen in Leather since 1830 


17-18 New Bond Street, London, W.!I, and at Manchester, Camberley and Truro. 
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is Sylvia ? * 


You can tell three things about 
Sylvia before she lowers her 
mirror. She has beautiful hands, 
owns beautiful silver, and takes 


good care of both. All her silver | 


is trusted to Silvo; Silvo is gentle, ALVER Y S 
considerate and kind. It coaxes 

away the dimness, leaving silver’s TOOTH POWDER 
own beauty to shine for itself. | yoy will like Calvert’s Tooth Pow- 


( der at once because of the freshness 
| of its Otto of Roses flavour. You 
will like it better still because of the 


. 5 " ; pearly whiteness that comes toteeth 
Liquid Stlver Po lish) with powder cleaning . . . and best 
RECKITT & COLMAN LTD.| o& all because of the blessing it 

FOUNDER MEMBER OF BETRO | brings of teeth that give no worry. 
(British Export Trade Research Organisation) | The 1/3 Tin lasts up to 3 months. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC SELF-ADHESIVE BANDAGE 
STICKS TO ITSELF—BUT NOT TO THE SKIN 
5d., 6d. & I/- 
at all chemists 


Sole Distributors : FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 
86 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.I 
A product of Vernon & Co., Ltd., Preston, Lancs 











“ HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN 
is not the cheapest Ww H . 


—it is the best TAKE 
AN 











The Medicated Postilles ? 
ron VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 
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WHITE-WAY 


IS BEFORE YOU 


The ‘*Great White-Way"’ has existed for over 300 years. In the heart of 
**Glorious Devon ’’ the Whiteways have been growing apples and making cyder 
since the sixteenth century. The experience of centuries has been accumulated 
and an unequalled knowledge of apple culture and cyder making gained. 
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~ for the 
D2 treatment of 
SKIN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD 


Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire 
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HAS TWO TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGES 


Ie Strength UP 2- Price DOWN 


* 


Not only is Verdone, the selective weedkiller 
for lawns, back again—but it is back in new 
form. Now though twice its previous strength, 
it costs you less. 


The reason is interesting. Hormone weed- 
killers have been more and more in demand 
for agricultural purposes, so manufacturing 
plant has been greatly increased with relevant 
lower costs. Verdone is thus re-introduced in 
stronger and cheaper form. 


You can now treat 200 sq. yards of lawn 
with a quart tin costing only 7/6. 
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PLANT PROTECTION LTD YALDING KENT 





May we remind you that the COLAS 77 
Service Organisation is able Z 
to contract for the construction, 
maintenance and repair of footpaths, 
carriazeways, drives, etc. 
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Long-lasting — 
COLAS suits 
plic highwoy: 


s1ON 


THE 


Colas Products Limited © 418-422 Strand London W.C.2 « Temple Bar 984) 
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Service to Industry—2 





Before the war the railways delivered a 
very high proportion of their freight on 
the morning after despatch. This was not 
so simple, for there are 6,900 goods depots 
in the country and nowhere in the world 
is traffic so intense carried over such a 
close network of lines. It was made possible 
by a large programme of scheduled freight 
expresses, connecting all the principal cities 
and towns. 

The restoration of these freight expresses 


has begun and as the programme builds up, 
so will the average transit time come down. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 




















Engineering Services 


By Appointment 
Engineers 
to H. M. King George VI 


for Buildings 
and Factories 


Heating by Electricity, Oil, Gas or Solid Fuel 

Air Conditioning and Ventilation * Dust and Fume Extraction 
Air Filtration * Humidity Control 

| Hot and Cold Water, Steam, Gas and Air Services 

. Complete Electrical Installations * Laundry Installations 





| Automatic Process and Temperature Control 
| Kitchen Cooking and Service Installations 
| Fire Prevention * Water Purification * Swimming Baths 
Hospital Sterilizing and Anesthetic Services 
Paint Drying and Stoving Plant * Conveyors 
Dryers and Radiant Heat Process Applications 
Ovens, Furnaces and Kilns * Production Equipment 
Tanks, Yats and Special Vessels in all materials 
The Conveyance of Viscous Fluids * Sheet Metal Work 





| (RICHARD 
| CRITTALL 


RICHARD CRITTALL AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 156 GREAT PORTLAND ST + LONDON - W1 > Museum 3366 


and at Liverpool ‘ Birmingham ‘ Hanley - Glasgow “Newcastle Cardiff and Belfast 
Overseas Agencies and Associated Companies 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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ye J 
the favourite 
aperitif 
27” per bottle 
Rawlings and Sons (London) Lid 












Nicholson 


Gin 















FOOD 
SAFE 


FIXED RETAIL 
SELLING PRICE 


£6196 
PLUS £3.3.6 
Purchase Tax. 


RUST PROOF 
FLY PROOF 





@ Heavy Gauge Aluminium 

@ Two Refrigerator Type Sheives 

@ Stove Enamelied in Pastel Shades 
@ Rubber Door Liner. 


Obtainable only 
from Approved “House Proud’’ distributors 


VERNONS ‘.::: LIVERPOOL 
LO 


VB3/1 
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What is an Invisible Asset? 


caused by e 


© 


UY 





Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 


really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth-while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 
the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 
& COMPANY LTD. 


London Office : Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone : City 2810 
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y? ~— delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 








| hints for mothers 
_on planning children’s meals 


Whereas grown-ups need food chiefly to keep 
them going, children need the right foods to 
keep them growing, as well. 
youngsters over five still get priority for milk 
— an all-round growth-promoting food. From 
eleven to eighteen they get extra bread and 
flour which not only help to satisfy appetite but 
supply some body-building nourishment, iron 


That’s why 


and the B vitamins they need. Children must, of course, have all their 


rations and allowances. 


No giving part of their meat ration to father for 


instance, or letting priority milk find its way into the family teacups! 


The foundation of 
children’s meals 
Try to plan each meal round one of 
the body-building foods. These, to 
remind you, are: 

1. Milk, meat, fish, eggs, cheese. 

2. To a lesser degree, dried 
beans, peas, oatmeal, bread and flour. 
The best way is to help out foods in 
the first list with any of those in the 
second list — at the same meal — 
even in the same recipe (examples: 
porridge and milk, meat-and-dump- 
ling stew, bean-and-cheese rissoles). 
One reason is that the human 
system makes the best use of body- 
building foods when they are spread 
evenly throughout the week. Another 
is that the foods in the second list 
yield more of their own body-build- 
ing nourishment when combined 
with any of those in the first list. 


Fish for main meals 


Remember ‘‘ Where there’s fish 
there’s a good meal.” All fish con- 
tains just the same quality and 
almost the same quantity of body- 
builder as meat. Herrings are par- 
ticularly good for children, because 


these cheap and nourishing fish are 
rich in calcium and vitamin D, for 
sturdy bones and good teeth, also in 
warmth-giving and energy-giving 
oils Buythem wheneveryouseethem. 
Using children’s points 

Use most of the points in the Blue 
Ration Book for canned fish or meat, 
dried egg, tinned milk, dried or 
tinned beans and peas. 


What about vegetables ? 
Children need ample vitamin C for 
growth, health and to guard against 
infection. Besides lightly cooked 
greens, and fruit when available, 
they should have salads of raw 
shredded green vegetables every day. 
These should be well mixed with 
dressing to make them enjoyable. 
Salad sandwiches are delicious — 
and easy to cope with for the 
younger children. 


Important for young workers 
While children at school get their school 
milk, youngsters out at work need their 
National Milk Cocoa every. working 
day! This nourishing drink is available 





ISSUED BY THE MINIS 


toall young people up to twenty- 
one, at their place of employ- 
ment, and in Youth Clubs. 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 
Half-bottle 19/9; miniature, 5/9 
Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd.,. 

61 Cheapside, E.C.2, England. 
Telephone Number: CITY 4953 
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to speed up and extend research 
into the cause and cure of Cancer. 
Twenty-five years of scientific pro- 
gress justify a still greater effort to 
conquer this dreaded disease in the 
interest of all humanity. 





Help us to give hope 


Please help our great cause by sending a 
donation to ‘* The Appeals Secretary’’ (Dept. 72). 


| BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAICN 


| Il, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1I. 





Tel.: SLOANE 5756-7. | 


| 
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tribute to building in steel ? onl 







More likely a manifestation of 
Nature’s irresistible urge to buil 
To get on with a job in the y 
world, bird or man must /” 
first build —building is 


the first tool. 


Se 


BANISTER. WALTON 


8 CO. LTD 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
RIVETED *% WELDED 


LONDON, S.W.1, 82 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 6! /63 Western Rd. 








These Ladder Lines on a Malayan 
Tin Dredger are holding up the 
entire weight of the bulky steel 
“ladder ’’ and its buckets dredg- 
ing beneath the water. The ropes 
are constantly raising and lower- 
ing a heavy load in a corroding 
and abrasive mixture of water, 
sand and gravel... but, being 
British Ropes, the operator is free 
from anxiety about the security of 
this vital component of thedredge. 
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ABDULL... 


No. 7 ‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


iL here are no rule-of-thumb methods in aircraft 
manufacture. In design, every stress is calculated. In construction, 
accuracy is rigidly enforced. In test, nothing is taken for granted. 
From the airframe down to the smallest component, nothing 


second-best can pass into service. Most of Britain’s leading air- 


craft manufacturers fit Exide Batteries as initial equipment 


_ in their latest aircraft. These batteries combining, in the highest 


degree yet known, light weight with great capacity and high per- 
formance with long life, were neither easily designed nor lightly 
chosen. It has taken the best brains of the biggest battery 
makers in Britain and the experience gained in fifty-six years of 


specialisation, to produce in Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad 


better batteries 





| than ever before. 
THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 


STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton junction 
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